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The University of Puerto Rico 





} HE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO is lo- 
cated at Rio Piedras, in the suburbs of San 

Juan, the capital. Founded in 1903, the Uni- 
versity has made a remarkable growth. From 
a Normal School enrolling about 200 students, 
it has become a full-grown University of 
nearly 6000, and comprising the following 
Faculties: Law, Humanities, Education, Sci- 
ences, Pharmacy, Business Administration, So- 
cial Sciences, Agriculture, and Mechanical 
Arts. The University also maintains a School 
of Tropical Medicine and other agencies such 
as an Institute of Tropical Agriculture, an Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and an Agricul. 
tural Extension Service. It likewise houses an 
Institute of Tropical Meteorology. Steps have 
been taken toward the establishment of a 
School of Medicine to be inaugurated in the 
near future. Despite war restrictions, a pro- 
gram of construction is now under way, which 
will help to fill in the missing sections of 
the University quadrangle. Our illustrations 
show (top), the University Theater, and (left), 
the tower of the Administration Building. The 
University of Puerto Rico furnishes a unique 
opportunity for North American students de- 
siring to learn Spanish in a Spanish-speaking 
environment, especially since Puerto Rico is the 
only Latin American country where North 
American educational policies and political in- 
stitutions prevail. 
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Veterans and the Universities 
BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANK T. HINES 


HE universities have with commendable efficiency taught subject 

matter for the purpose of war and have adapted their methods 
to war-time needs. They will shortly be faced with the problem of 
reconversion. In the process they will have to make provision for 
several different kinds of students: war workers who wish further 
education, veterans who wish to continue education interrupted by the 
war, and regular students. The most pressing problem is the educa- 
tional adjustment of the veterans. 

In this connection university officials will be interested in Public 
Law 346, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Public Law 16, 
which extends the rehabilitation activities of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

The educational provisions of Public Law 346, otherwise known as 
the GI Bill of Rights, are as follows: Any man or woman who has 
had ninety days of active service since September 16, 1940, exclusive 
of time spent in education under the Army Specialized Training 
Program or the Navy College Training Program, who was discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable, and whose education was 
interrupted by reason of entrance into the service, or who desires a 
refresher or retraining course, may receive one year of education or 
training in any institution of his choice which will accept him, or in 
on-the-job training in industry, and additional education or training 
not to exceed the length of time spent in the service, exclusive of the 
time of the specialized training mentioned, provided the veteran 
remains successful in his studies according to the regularly established 
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standards and practices of the institution giving the education of 
training. 

This means that with few exceptions everyone in the armed forces 
will be entitled to at least one year of education or training. Anyone 
under twenty-five at the time of entrance into the service will be 
presumed to have had his or her education interrupted or interfered 
with by the war, and those over twenty-five at the time of entrance 
into the armed services will be required to present evidence in proof 
of such interruption if they desire to pursue courses of education or 
training beyond the one year to which all are entitled. 

Application for training must be made within two years after dis- 
charge from service or after the termination of the war, whichever 
is the later, and may not extend beyond four years for the individual, 
or beyond seven years after peace is declared. 

In preparation for the education and training the law provides that 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs shall secure from the appro- 
priate agency in each state a list of educational and training institutions 
including industrial establishments which are qualified and equipped 
to furnish education and training, which institutions, together with 
additional ones recognized and approved by the Administration, shall 
be deemed qualified and approved to furnish education or training to 
the qualified persons enrolled under the provisions of the Act. 

The Veterans Administration will pay to an institution giving 
training to a veteran under these provisions the customary cost of 
tuition including laboratory fees, the cost of books and supplies and 
such other necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging and travel, 
as are regularly required of other students in the institution, up to 
$500 for an ordinary school year. An ordinary school year for colleges 
and universities is two terms aggregating thirty to thirty-eight weeks 
or approximately nine months. If the veteran student takes a summer 
course, in addition to the work of the regular school year, the 
tuition and related expenses for that course will be in addition to the 
amount charged for the ordinary school year. 

While enrolled in and pursuing a course, the qualified individual 
will be paid by the Veterans Administration a subsistence stipend 
of $50 a month if he or she is without dependents, and $75 a month 
if he or she has a dependent or dependents. The allowance covers the 
time of regular holidays of the school and ‘‘leave” not exceeding thirty 
days in a calendar year. 

Under the provisions of the Act there is no control of education 
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by the Federal Government. The Veterans Administration exercises 
no supervision over either the institutions or the educational process. 
The matter of acceleration, the matter of course content and teaching 
methods, all these are in the hands of the institution without inter- 
ference of any kind whatsoever. The choices of the students are also 
free. Any eligible person is entitled to such course of training as he 
may elect at any approved educational training institution in which 
he wishes to enroll, whether or not located in the State in which he 
resides, which will accept or retain him as a student: He may be 
taken out of training only if it is found by the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs that according to the regularly prescribed standards 
and practices of the institution giving the training the conduct or 
progress of such persons is unsatisfactory. 

The other Act, Public 16, extends the rehabilitation activities of 
the Veterans Administration to provide for a program to last for six 
years after the termination of the war during which period a veteran, 
man of woman, with a pensionable disability, may receive training 
up to four years specifically aimed at the restoration of employability. 
To be eligible for such training the veteran must have been in the 
active military or naval service after September 16, 1940; must have 
been discharged under circumstances other than dishonorable; must 
have a disability incurred in or aggravated by such service for which 
pension is payable under laws administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration, or would be but for the receipt of retirement pay; and must 
be in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap 
caused by such service-connected disability. 

The disabled veteran (if he elects training under Public 16), must 
undergo a thorough process of advisement in which his abilities and 
disabilities, his educational experiences and aptitudes are considered 
in relation to his adjustment in an occupation. The objective under 
this Act is strictly vocational, it being understood of course that the 
term “vocational” covers in certain instances a liberal education. In 
the cases of disabled veterans, the Veterans Administration is charged 
with making them employable, and its responsibility for seeing them 
through an educational process and into employment may not be 
delegated. Training, however, is carried out by means of existing 
educational agencies selected for the purpose. 

For the tuition of disabled veterans including necessary fees, books 
and equipment, the Veterans Administration will pay what is charged 
by the institution concerned to other students. 
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The disabled veteran receives compensation in the form of in- 
creased pension during the period of training and for two months 
thereafter. If single the disabled veteran receives an increased pen- 
sion or maintenance allowance of $92 a month, and if married 
$103.50 a month, and $5.75 per month additional for each de- 
pendent child and $11.50 for each dependent parent. While in train- 
ing the veteran is entitled to the same benefits in case of accidental 
injury that he would be entitled to were such injury service-connected 
within the meaning of the law covering such cases except that such 
injury must not result from his own wilful misconduct. 

Included among those seeking education in colleges will be dis- 
abled veterans. Judging from the fact that the casualty list for the 
United States is already over half a million, and the fact that over a 
quarter million veterans of World War II are now on the pension 
rolls of the Veterans Administration, the probabilities are that the 
number of disabled seeking rehabilitation will run into the hundreds 
of thousands. There will be many problems connected with the edu- 
cation of disabled war veterans, but these can all be adjusted through 
collaboration with the Veterans Administration. 

While Public 346 provides any kind of education the veteran may 
desire, cultural or otherwise, Public 16 prescribes vocational educa- 
tion only. The primary requisite of a training institution is that it 
shall be able to give in the most efficient manner whatever training 
needs to be given to overcome the handicap and make the individual 
vocationally competent. The object is to provide the disabled person 
with a well-rounded knowledge of the chosen occupation and ability 
to perform all the work tasks and operations which are necessary to 
meet employment requirements, including adaptability, in that occu- 
pation. 

So much for the provisions of the legislation affecting the educa- 
tion and rehabilitation of veterans of World War II. University off- 
cials will, in addition, be interested in certain other problems con- 
cerning the veterans and their relation to the university. They will 
be interested in the characteristics and needs of the returning service 
men. They will wish to know approximately how many of them in- 
tend to enter universities or colleges. They will wish to know when 
the peak load can be expected and how they may adjust to that load. 
They will wish to be forewarned on what the veterans will probably 
want to study. They will be interested in the problem of accrediting 
service experience. And they will be concerned with the pros and 
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cons of acceleration and the desirability of modifying courses and 
methods to meet the needs of veterans. Not all of these questions can 
be satisfactorily answered. We have certain facts which indicate an- 
swers to some of them. Others will have to be answered by individual 
colleges and universities or their associations. 

What are the characteristics and needs of returning veterans? Per- 
haps the most striking characteristic is their educational level. The 
educational levels of the men in the armed forces are as follows: 

Three per cent of all our present enlisted personnel were graduated 
from college. 38 per cent of all our enlisted personnel (including 
college men) have completed high school, and 71 per cent have had 
at least some high school education. Thus only 29 per cent have had a 
gtade school education or less. 

This is in contrast to the levels of World War I in which of all 
our enlisted personnel in the armed forces, only one per cent (as 
against the present 3 per cent) were college graduates; 8 per cent 
had completed high school (as against 38 per cent) and only 20 per 
cent had at least some high school training. As contrasted with the 
present 29 per cent with only grade school education, 80 per cent 
in the first World War had a grade school education or less. In addi- 
tion to their high educational attainment, the members of the armed 
forces have had technical training in a thoroughly mechanized Army 
and Navy. They have also had considerable academic training through 
correspondence studies and classes. Over 350,000 have taken corre- 
spondence courses. Their personal characteristics are those expected of 
any group of men who have been under severe training and who have 
faced danger and who have been out of touch with civilian life. 
Studious application to book learning is something which most of them 
will have to learn all over again. 

How many of them will be entering universities or colleges? There 
is, of course, no way of exactly estimating the number. We know that 
half of the men of the armed services are over twenty-five. We also 
know that men over twenty-five are not likely to undertake full-time 
education. The students therefore will come from the 5,000,000 
under twenty-five. Of these, 35 per cent, according to the figures on 
educational level indicated above, have graduated from high school or 
have been in college and are thus eligible for higher education. In 
round numbers this amounts to almost 2,000,000. But of this num- 
ber a considerable proportion will be married or engaged or will 
have other responsibilities in the form of family or business enter- 
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prise. Hardly more than one-third of these eligibles or 650,000 will 
be candidates for full-time education on the higher levels. 

Studies now in process under the direction of the Information and 
Education Division of the Army Service Forces based upon a sample 
of 25,000 men here and on the war fronts indicate that approximately 
8 per cent of the men in the Army have, as of the present time, very 
definite plans for returning to full time schooling, and indications are 
that about 90 per cent of all men planning to return to full time 
school are qualified on the basis of their previous education to enter 
college if they so desire. The chances are that probably 75 per cent of 
the men qualified for college will enter college rather than some other 
type of educational institution. The figures are based on answers to a 
carefully executed questionnaire providing cross tabulations for con- 
sistency. If we may assume that approximately the same percentages can 
be applied to estimating the number from the Navy and other services 
who will enter full time education at the college level, we shall have, 
by taking 75 per cent of the 8 per cent of the armed forces planning 
to take full time education, 660,000 veterans who will be entering 
college. 

Indications are, based on informed opinion, that the peak load for 
the colleges and universities will come between a year and a year and 
a half after the defeat of Germany and Japan. A considerable number 
will be coming to the universities after the defeat of Germany. The 
demobilization point-plan makes it probable that the older men and 
the men with responsibilities will be released first and that the 
younger men who are likely to pursue courses in universities and 
colleges will come in gradually a little later. 

A number of university officials are already discussing plans for 
increasing plants and facilities to take care of the increased load when 
the veterans will be coming to the universities. Generally speaking, 
and without indicating what may be wise in the case of any particular 
institution, capital outlays to increase facilities will be undesirable. 
Such outlays as are made should be made in view of the probable 
future needs of the institution. Obviously, an increase of let us say 
700,000 to use a round number for all the veterans coming to the 
university, will only be a 50 per cent increase over the largest peacetime 
registration which was 1,400,000 in 1940. When it is considered that 
this increase will be distributed over several years it is likely that the 
veterans, although they will fill all the empty seats, will hardly te- 
quire new buildings. 

Another point which should be considered in adjusting to the load 
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is that the veterans will be a special problem only for a few years. It 
is therefore unwise to change courses and methods and facilities so 
much that the regular students will be neglected or discommoded. 

Another problem which must be considered if the universities are 
to prepare adequately for the task which lies before them is that of 
the courses which the veterans will probably want to take. What 
the veterans have taken in the armed forces and what they have 
taken by correspondence from the universities are indicative, to a 
certain extent, of the type of training the men will be asking for when 
the war is ended, but as stated before it is dangerous to project 
interests, as indicated by present choices, into the postwar period. With 
this caution in mind it is interesting to note the enrollments in the 
Armed Forces Institute courses and in correspondence courses with 
universities. The order in the choice of courses given by USAFI is 
as follows: Bookkeeping and Accounting, Algebra, Arithmetic, Re- 
frigeration and Airconditioning, Engines, Science including Physics 
and Chemistry, Geometry through Calculus, Electricity, Radio and 
Communication, English Grammar, American History. In contrast 
the order in the choice of university extension correspondence courses 
shows a different pattern of interest as follows: English, Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Business, Foreign Languages, Science, -En- 
gineering, and other professional courses. It is probable that the 
choices of university extension courses indicate peacetime interests 
more than the choices of Armed Forces Institute courses. It must be 
remembered in noting the order of choice that part of the motivation 
in taking courses while in the services is the desire to advance in rank 
or to become more proficient in a specialty. 

It is expected that fairly definite information on what the men 
intend to study and the type of work they intend to go into will be 
released shortly by the Information and Education Division of the 
Army Service Forces. Until such information is released it would be 
unwise for university officials to change their offerings. Incidentally 
many of the institutions will endeavor to be all things to all men in 
meeting the desires of veterans. In this connection emphasis should 
be placed on co-operation between institutions. Instead of adding 
coufses in response to every indication of need it might be better 
for institutions to refer students to other institutions specializing in 
whatever the veteran wants. 

Indications are that most universities are planning to grant a cer- 
tain amount of credit for training and experience in the armed forces. 
The problem of accreditation is being studied and methods are being 
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set up to facilitate an equitable granting of credits. Already handbooks 
have been released for the purpose of equating Army and Navy 
education and experience in terms of university credit. A handbook 
describing every course and evaluating it in terms of credit is published 
by the American Council on Education. 

Definite courses taken while in the service are relatively easy to 
equate, but educational growth which derives from informal ex. 
periences and from travel, and association with men of all types, and 
through reading, is much more difficult to evaluate. This type of 
learning will not appear on the serviceman’s record of education. 
Those aspects of growth, deriving from these experiences, with which 
educational institutions are primarily concerned, however, may be 
measured by means of educational development tests. Tests covering 
effectiveness of expression, ability to interpret reading materials in 
the social studies, ability to interpret reading materials in the natural 
sciences, ability to interpret literary materials, and general mathe- 
matical ability, are published by the Cooperative Test Service of The 
American Council on Education. With these means of measurement 
no injustice should be done through failure to estimate educational 
growth in the armed service. 

Acceleration, which is another live problem, includes, of course, 
proper accrediting of previous experience and proper placement in 
advanced standing. Most universities feel that acceleration is justified 
on the basis of the fact that the men are more mature, are more 
serious and have lost time which would ordinarily have been given 
to education. The question only remains as to how this acceleration 
is to come about. Increasing numbers of universities are providing 
special summary courses designed to give the veterans basic education 
in shorter time. Some are offering a three year course especially de- 
signed to save the veterans a year. Others are instituting introductory 
or coaching courses. Some of these plans, specifically of Yale Uni- 
versity, New York University, The College of the City of New York, 
The University of Chicago, The University of North Dakota, The 
University of Washington, and The University of Minnesota have 
already been published, some of them in printed form. The ap- 
proaches to the problem differ widely, as they should. Twenty-eight 
states have had planning conferences of colleges and universities. 

In certain cases a high school diploma is not essential to admission 
to college or university provided the student includes in the college 
course subjects which, if successfully pursued, will cancel out the 
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conditions of entrance. Numerous colleges are waiving formal en- 
trance requirements in cases where the veteran has the tool subjects 
necessaty for his program of study. The requirement of introductory 
courses as pferequisites to advanced study is being waived by many 
institutions where the ability and the achievement of the veteran as 
revealed through counselling and testing programs warrant such 
action. 

Central in the problem of acceleration is efficient course construc- 
tion and efficient teaching. Courses that are well taught by vital and 
interesting teachers who have a thorough grasp of the subject have 
more real content than courses which are taught out of books by 
unimaginative and poorly qualified instructors. If we are to provide 
the best educational opportunity for veterans we must have courses 
which contain the right material properly integrated and which are 
taught by men of background. 

Counselling is another subject to which the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country are giving attention. Counselling is par- 
ticularly necessary for the veteran entering college because war ex- 
periences often make changes of plan necessary. A number of insti- 
tutions afe co-operating with the Veterans Administration in coun- 
selling programs. 

It is expected that there will be changes in education resulting from 
the war. These changes will include not only acceleration, summary 
courses and counselling, but subject matter. Certainly there will be 
a new geogtaphy. Certainly there will be improved methods of 
teaching languages. Certainly there will be changes in the teaching of 
the sciences. Both courses and methods will change to a certain extent 
to meet the needs of the new world which lies immediately ahead and 
into which we have already set foot. When everything else is chang- 
ing it is expected that the universities will change also, for they are a 
part, and a very important part, of the social scene. The problem in 
the universities as elsewhere will be to keep in contact with the new 
without losing touch with the old and to be acutely sensitive to the 
future without being unaware of the past. 

The youth of our nation are coming back eleven million strong. 
These men, and these women too, are destined to be a determining 
factor in our national life. It is the task of the universities to adjust 
them educationally and to provide them with the leadership our times 


require. 











Compulsory Military Training— 
A Symposium* 

Universal Military Training and Education 
KENNETH I. BROWN 


E ARE promised congressional action soon after the election 

V \ on the question of compulsory military training in peace time 
America, or as the army prefers to call it, “universal military training.” 
Such action will be hasty if it comes before the American people have 
given sober thought to the proposals whereby every young American 
male must take one full year between his seventeenth and twenty-first 
birthday for this period of training. There are implications in this 
reversal of American traditional policy which need careful pondering. 

As Americans we are agreed on the necessity of adequate military 
protection for our country against the uncertain dangers of the post- 
war decades. We are content to let the word “adequate” be defined 
by the military services, even though we are confident they will err on 
the plus side; perhaps better so. 

But we are also agreed that we do not want our youth saddled with 
the requirement of compulsory training which is not essentially de- 
manded by the needs of national security. We shall resent the foisting 
of such a program upon our boys in the name of military necessity, 
if the principal or even the secondary reason for it is the easement of 
national employment, the improvement of national health, the use 
of vast investments in army camps, or the cause of national conser- 
vation. If these be the real reasons, let us be free to discuss them 
without the concealment of thought contained in the phrase ‘‘military 
necessity.” 

Other doubts arise. It is hard to forget that the war will leave us 
for at least ten years with a vast reservoir of trained reserves. We 
cannot easily put aside the judgment that the army and the navy: 
believe that the public mood of war-ending is more propitious for 
such drastic action than the public mood of peace-beginning. Why 
must we take action now since the selective service act must continue 
for six months after the duration? 


* From the program of the Post-War Planning Conference of the Ohio College 
Association, Columbus, November 10, 1944. 
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Nevertheless, if compulsory training for every young American 
be a military necessity, demonstrably so, we agree to it. 

But the program of compulsory military training as suggested by 
army and navy leaders has implications for education, particularly 
higher education, and for the college man, which appear to grow out 
of a lack of faith in the American school and college. 

It has been proposed to include in the year’s experience vocational 
training and general education, and, where necessary ‘‘a literacy drive.” 
These are desirable ends and no defense can be made of illiteracy, 
but is the army to be invited to set up an educational system to be 
in competition with our public school system? Such ends as these can 
far better be achieved through our public schools, granting them in- 
creased support and providing in them equality of opportunity. 

A year of a young man’s life, between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-one—for what? Hard physical labor, comes one answer. I 
have visited the pre-war labor camps of Hitler’s Reich and I have an 
appreciation for the program of physical fitness which those camps 
supported. Physical fitness is highly desirable but physical fitness 
comes at an enormously high price if the price be the breaking of a 
man’s educational career. There are more reasonable ways of securing 
physical fitness, if this be the goal. 

It is true that I am thinking primarily of college men. The col- 
leges which have cared for army and navy units have fully demon- 
strated that a program of physical training one to two hours a day, 
wisely and vigorously administered, can build body strength entirely 
adequate for the demands of war training—and presumably, if given 
the chance, peace training. We need no labor camps to achieve this 
end, provided our schools and colleges will honestly commit them- 
selves to include physical fitness in their program of training. 

The preliminary announcements have added such notes as these: 
“The program must be truly universal. There must be no exemption 
for special classes. Rich and poor, theologians and athletes (but some 
athletes are theologians!) science students and farm lads must serve 
alike.” The pronouncement in the New York Times for September 
10, 1944 adds, “. . . all planners firmly agree that medical students, 
engineers and chemists must serve their basic training along with 
other physically able 18-year-olds in the country.” 

On the face of it, this sounds like ideal democracy; but on closer 
investigation, it appears to be a perfect example of levelling down- 
ward. Again, I am thinking primarily of the college man. It is the 
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college group in this war which has provided the doctors and the 
chaplains, many of the research workers and a majority, I should as- 
sume, of the officers. It will be so in any war. The young doctor and 
the young research worker and the young chaplain must be physically 
fit but granting this, their usefulness will be largely in proportion to 
their professional competency. A year’s experience in a labor camp, a 
yeat’s experience in basic military training, a year’s experience in 
vocational training and general education—even exposure to the 
struggle against illiteracy—will not be harmful to any college man. 
But my military-lay mind sees such a year as essential waste when it 
interrupts the educational progress which will make that man useful 
to his country in years of peace as well as years of war. I believe in 
democracy; but must democracy always work on the level of the lowest 
common denominator? Because the marching, gun-toting infantry 
soldier is the basic unit in any army, must everyone be prepared for 
his job? 

We want adequate military security. This will protect us as we 
work for a peace-time greatness for the America we love. Our wisest 
minds must find some way of building that national security with the 
least possible interruption to the education of young Americans, for 
by their education, if real, America will build the kind of national 
life which deserves protection. 


National Needs and National Service 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 


HE Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 will expire on 
May 15, 1945 (except for certain sections not relevant to the 
present discussion), unless it is continued in effect by Congress. 
The Act has been indispensable and successful. The armed forces 
assembled and trained under its provisions have made the difference 
between defeat and victory—a defeat that would have meant en- 
slavement and degradation, a victory that will mean the opportunity 
for the maintenance and improvement of our national and inter- 
national ways of life. The training undertaken under the Act has 
been characterized by two notable values which are of more than 
military significance: the general establishment of fine physical condi- 
tion in the men who have been trained, and the establishment in them 
of the habit of discipline. 
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It is generally assumed that the emergency which led to the enact- 
ment of the Selective Training and Service Act will soon have passed; 
and it is somewhat less generally assumed that, despite current and 
continuous efforts for the establishment of an effective international 
organization, a similiar emergency may occur again. This second as- 
sumption calls for some clarification and emphasis—clarification and 
emphasis which, however unhappy, should at least be realistic. 

It is indeed perfectly possible that before many years have passed 
we may become involved in another war. The complete defeat of 
Germany in the present war will not suffice to convince her that she 
cannot conquer Europe and the world. It will convince her only that 
she cannot achieve such conquest by means used hitherto. She may be 
expected to attempt to develop other and unprecedented means of 
conquest. She may be expected to attempt not only to develop “secret. 
weapons” more devastating than robot bombs and to plan the sudden 
dissemination of gases more lethal than any we now know, but also 
to attempt the development of means of conquest that can hardly be 
classified as ‘‘weapons’’, or as military means in the ordinary sense of 
the term. What is true of Germany is true also of Japan, though Ger- 
many would presumably be more intense in resolution and more 
fertile in invention. 

It is perfectly possible that if we become involved in another war 
we shall lose that war; and that the loss of that war will in turn in- 
volve not only immense immediate destruction of life and property, 
but an enslavement and a degradation from which we could not re- 
cover for decades, and might never recover. It is, indeed, probable 
that we shall lose that war unless (1) we do all we can (and this is 
not a matter for the United States alone) to prevent Germany and 
Japan from attempting to use again the familiar means of conquest, 
and from developing unfamiliar means of conquest; unless (2) we 
develop an efficient preparedness not only against familiar means of 
conquest, but also against the sudden use of unfamiliar means of 
conquest; unless (3) we do all we can to strengthen our internal 
unity; and unless (4) we do all we can (and this is not a matter for 
the United States alone) to maintain and to develop an international 
organization and international spirit which would tend to prevent the 
outbreak of another war. 

Under these circumstances it is natural and right that the question 
of our future national defense should be an active question; and it is 
natural that the first suggested solution should be the proposal that 
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the Selective Service System should be succeeded by an essentially 
similar system, namely, a system of universal military training for one 
year under the exclusive control of the armed forces. 

It does not follow, however, that the adoption of a system of uni- 
versal military training for one year under the exclusive control of 
the armed forces would constitute the best solution, or even a valid 
solution, for the problem of our future national defense; and it does 
not follow that our total national policy with regard to our manpower 
should be conceived exclusively in terms of national defense. For we 
should be concerned not only with the strength of our national de- 
fense, but with the excellence of that which we defend. 

Let us consider first the question as to whether military training for 
a year under the exclusive control of the armed forces would be the 
best solution, or even a valid solution, for the problem of our national 
defense. At this point, and before the more definitely military aspects 
of the question are considered, comment on the development of the 
values of physical condition and discipline is in order. 

It is true that military training has produced these values. It is not 
true, however, that military training is necessary for the production 
of these values. They can be produced, they should have been pro- 
duced, and they should hereafter be produced, by civilian agencies, 
civic and educational, operating not for a single year, but continu- 
ously throughout the period of youth. Such agencies have been at 
fault in not achieving these values, and the armed forces have shown 
them their failure; but the national answer lies still with the civic 
and educational agencies, which must undertake in this regard the 
responsibility they have hitherto failed to carry. 

The question of the continuous civic and educational maintenance 
and development of fine physical condition offers no really major 
difficulties of either a theoretical or a practical nature. The question 
of the development of the habit of discipline is much harder, both 
theoretically and practically, but it is not insoluble. Military discipline 
is not identical in character or purpose with normal civic and educa- 
tional discipline. But they have more in common than is ordinarily 
supposed; and it is quite possible that the normal civic and educational 
experience should be made to contain certain elements which in 
emergency could quickly be transmuted into the acceptance of full 
military discipline. 

There is, then, no justification for the idea that a year of universal 
military training under the exclusive control of the armed forces is 
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necessaty for the development of fine physical condition or of disci- 
pline. Is it necessary, on other grounds, for the maintenance of our 
national defense? Military training given to masses of men for a 
single year under the exclusive control of the armed forces would 
have to be relatively simple in character, and would have to be mainly 
concerned with the customary drills and procedures and implements 
of war. But if any prophecy with regard to future warfare can be 
made with assurance, it is that future warfare will employ methods 
and machines vastly different from those now in use—as different, 
perhaps, as the bazooka is from the bow and arrow—and that its 
onset will be so sudden as to make the blitzkrieg of 1940 look like 
the lumbering of a stage-coach. 

There must be at all times an adequate and highly intelligent mili- 
tary force, ready to use instantly the best known military means of 
any given day, and concerned, in its higher brackets, with the swift 
development of new and better means. The importance and dignity 
of the military career so conceived is such as to warrant its appeal to 
many of the ablest men of the nation. It would be well also that a 
considerable—but still a limited—number of young men should each 
year be made familiar with the weapons then in vogue, so that they 
might serve as a pool of first reserves available in case of sudden 
need. 

What we need in the vast manpower of the nation as a whole, 
however, is not the ability to use weapons of defense which will soon 
become obsolete, but, first, a large body of men so well trained in 
the basic principles of science and technology that they could apply 
their basic knowledge effectively not just to one particular process or 
one particular instrument, but rather to any one of a variety of pos- 
sible processes or instruments; and, second, beyond that, a whole body 
of citizens equipped physically and mentally to be geared very quickly 
into whatever system of defense may be attained when the emergency 
arises. The production of such a body of citizens calls not for a single 
year of a type of soon-to-be-outmoded training under the exclusive 
control of the armed forces, but for a broad and continuing program 
of civic and educational development. Furthermore, in an efficient 
policy of national defense every man or woman should be so used as 
to take advantage of the highest special abilities he or she may have; 
and no man or woman who possesses abilities which are potentially 
of special value to the national defense should be allowed to divert 
his or her time for a year to training which is not in the line of those 
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special abilities. It is said that it took one British physicist one night 
to discover the principle of the German magnetic mine. Every hour 
that went into his expert training was well spent—any hour sub. 
tracted therefrom might have been fatal. 

The maintenance of our national defense calls, then, for research 
on the part of a relatively small body of men; for basic scientific and 
technological training on the part of a much larger body of men; and 
for excellence in physical condition and resourcefulness on the part 
of all young men—all this rather than the mass enlistment of all 
young men in a year of universal military training under the exclusive 
control of the armed forces. But an efficient over-all policy of national 
defense will include elements that are not primarily military—ele. 
ments that are necessary for a strong national defense, and yet are 
rich in values that are not limited to the national defense, but are as 
great in time of peace as in time of war. 

There are many such elements. Two of the most important, both 
of them so obvious as to need no discussion, are the maintenance of a 
strong system of productive industry and the maintenance of a very 
large number of well-trained physicians, surgeons, and nurses. There 
are two such elements, perhaps not quite so obvious, that do call for 
statement and for comment. 

No nation can be really strong, for purposes of defense or for any 
other purposes, which is gravely weakened by internal tensions. There 
exist in our own nation, at the present time, economic and racial 
tensions which have impaired our effort in the present war, and 
which, if left to their own cancerous growth, might lead to civil 
passions and to civil strife which would make it impossible for us to 
achieve defensive unity in the face of hostile attack. Any alert enemy, 
indeed, would seek to exploit such tensions, and thus to “divide and 
conquer” us. For the sake of national defense, therefore, even if 
there were no other reason, we must mitigate and, if possible, remove 
the tensions that now beset us. This is a task of vast extent and of 
extreme intricacy. It cannot be carried through by a few people; it 
cannot be carried through by partisanship or by sentiment. It can be 
carried through only by a great cooperative effort, based upon study 
and field work as exacting as the techniques of scientific research, It 
cannot be carried through without the basic training of great num- 
bers of persons, of whom a minority will thereafter go on to some 
measure of leadership in this field, while the majority will be in a 
position to follow with intelligence the leadership of the advanced 


minority. 
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Effort exerted toward the relief and the removal of tensions is 
important not only because of its direct bearing upon the problem of 
national defense, but also because it makes for the development of a 
finer and a more complete democracy. This would be in itself an ade- 
quate and worthy end for such activity; and it would result in turn 
in the development of a reasoned national loyalty which would prove 
to be a positive source of strength in times of emergency as well as in 
times of peaceful growth. 

The best way to avoid defeat in a future war would be to avert the 
possibility of the occurrence of a future war. The endeavor to avert 
that possibility is a double task. In its more immediate and more 
negative phase it is the task of national and international defense. In 
its more continuous and positive phase it is the task of establishing, 
maintaining, and improving a viable international organization. 

No nation, from this day forth, can possibly live in isolation. 
Whether we like it or not, we are driven into close and indissoluble 
association with the other great powers, and with many of the lesser 
nations of the earth. The question is not whether we are or not closely 
associated with them: the question is simply what the nature and the 
quality of that association is to be. Radio has already put an end to 
distance in so far as verbal communication is concerned; and the 
increasing speed and range of aerial transportation, which have al- 
ready reduced the oceans to mere lakes, will soon reduce them to 
mere rivulets. International organization and our participation therein 
are utterly inevitable. International organization is arising mainly 
because of the need of all the nations concerned for their own defense: 
for no one nation, now, and no small group of nations, can suffice— 
however large and powerful they may be—to avert the danger of 
sudden war and defeat at the hands of some aggressor nation or 
group of nations. In union there is strength, and there is no adequate 
strength without union. Some type of international organization is 
being created at this very moment through the urgency of a common 
international need; and the world for which we are planning will be a 
world marked by the existence of a new international organization. 

But the mere creation of such an organization will not guarantee 
its continuance. It is, moreover, inherently improbable that the inter- 
national organization now to be established will be in any consider- 
able degree perfect or definitive. The task of the making of a truly 
effective international organization is far too difficult, far too complex 
for the achievement of any quick finality. The best we can hope for 
is the establishment of an organization strong enough to survive its 
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own infancy and flexible enough to have place for and to encourage 
modification and development. This is a task, then, not for a single 
group of conferees, but for the continuous activity of a vast number 
of international civil servants and of a very great number of persons 
qualified to engineer constant improvements in international rela- 
tions. This task is one that calls for the basic training of great num- 
bers of persons in the understanding of other nations and in the first 
principles of international relations. The majority of such trainees 
will be qualified to follow intelligently the guidance of the minority 
who advance to leadership in this field. In this case also the efforts to 
be made are not only good as a means of lessening the danger of war, 
but are good also in and of themselves as a means of creating a higher 
measure of true freedom than has yet been attained in this or any 
other land. 

These great ends—the maintenance of our national defense, the 
development of our democracy, the attainment of an international 
relationship conducive to freedom for all nations—these great ends 
are of the highest importance for every American citizen of the present 
time and of all time to come. They are ends of such paramount im- 
portance that every American citizen, now and hereafter, should be 
expected and should be willing to devote a substantial part of his or 
her life to their achievement. 

The composite task thus suggested is not a task for the armed 
forces alone: it is a task for a National Service system which will see 
the entire enterprise as a whole, and will assign to each of its 
branches such portions of the task and such quotas of the successive 
harvests of trainees as the growing and changing needs of the na- 
tion may require. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that the adoption of 
a plan of universal military training for a year under the exclusive 
control of the armed forces would be futile, unwise, and inadequate; 
and lead to the conclusion that the maintenance of our national de- 
fense and the development of our national and international welfare 
call alike for the adoption of a broadly conceived and forward-looking 
plan of National Service.* 


* For the elaboration of such a plan, see pp. 272-273 in this issue, 
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Compulsory Training and Technological Preparedness 
WILLIAM E, WICKENDEN 


tribution will be purely pragmatic. Its premise is this—/f and 
when it is proved that we need universal military training or some 
form of compulsory service for our permanent security, we will get 
it and the educational world will go along. Note the underscoring of 
if and when. Let us examine these words. 

What constitutes our means of security? In the light of experience, 
faith in pacts can not be our final defense. A recent writer in Harper's 
Magazine—an Englishman, I believe—points out that essential Amer- 
ican strategy from the days of George Washington down to Ike 
Eisenhower has consisted in standing the enemy off until we can 
build up the overwhelming superiority in matériel and the complete 
command of communications which enables our forces to deliver the 
blow which cannot be parried. In this strategy certain factors—time, 
distance, technologic capacity, industrial potential and speed of con- 
version—all enter into the reckoning. 

It is universally agreed that all these factors have been profoundly 
altered. Time and distance must be reckoned differently in a world 
where no two places are more than sixty hours apart, and where there 
are no terrestrial space limits to rocket projectiles. Time and distance 
count differently where British sea-power can no longer be counted 
on as a time-gaining protective screen and we must supply our own. 

Technologic capacity is a complex factor, largely composed of 
human elements of which no nation or race enjoys an inborn monop- 
oly. Its principal components are skill in and facilities for research, 
inventive genius, and productive abilities. Napoleon once said that 
God is on the side of the heaviest battalions. We have changed that 
somewhat. In total war the God of battles is on the side of numbers 
and skill, measured in terms of research workers and of production 
workers, no less than of fighting forces. For war strategy, we have 
leaned almost as heavily on Dr. Bush of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development as on General Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

Industrial potential can be measured in terms of command of 
materials, character of industries, and tool-making capacity. Whether 
a nation’s industries deal with metals and chemicals, or with textiles 
and ceramics may make more difference than any matter of sheer 


weight or bulk. 


N BECOMES a lone engineer among God’s chosen people, my con- 
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The mobility factor is critical in importance. We gave Germany a 
seven-year start in conversion and got away ourselves to a fumblin 
start, as I can testify from personal experience in OPM, but have 
since given an unparalleled demonstration of mobility matched only 
by the physical transfer of Russian industry from the Ukraine to the 
Urals. A tribute is due, also, to the mobile arm of American science, 
the great pool of men and equipment normally maintained by our 
universities and technological institutions which has been poured into 
the war effort. 

Facing now the uncertain future, can we organize a technologic 
defense, as an alternative to a mass-man-power defense, that will work 
along the lines of our historic strategy? That will depend for one 
thing on the time we need to gain. The wreckage of the League and 
of the pacts which has strewn the last twenty-five years forbids a 
final faith in any political security system, but we are bound to con- 
tinue the experiment. May we not have attempted too much in 1919, 
perhaps undertaking to fly before we had learned to walk? If ex- 
perience has made us wiser, may we not risk at least something on the 
hope of delaying, or at least localizing the initial stages of future wars 
through international organization, if we cannot wholly prevent 
them? 

An essential time factor in our reckoning is that needed to prepare 
men for effective military and naval service. The Army, we are told, 
is now training combat replacements in four months and the Navy is 
sending recruits other than technical specialists into the fleet after ten 
weeks of boot training. Let us not be misled by these brief periods; 
they are for training manpower to be added to a large seasoned 
nucleus and are not for starting cold. To reckon soundly, we should 
need to know the size and the composition of the peace-time nucleus 
of our armed services. The Army, I believe, has indicated a need for 
1,800,000 men in its permanent post-war roster, and our prospective 
Navy could scarcely be kept in commission with less than 1,000,000. 
Can we employ such nucleus forces, as Germany used her post- 
Versailles army of 100,000, primarily as a training corps for officers 
and non-coms, which can be quickly expanded in an emergency? 

Another essential factor will be obsolescence, which applies alike 
to equipment, skill, tactics and strategy. Military training, once given 
and discontinued, is reckoned at full value for a relatively short pe- 
riod. From some statements, it may be inferred that military men 
place about a three-year limit on it, then insist upon retraining. 
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Technical training at the routine level concerned with operation and 
maintenance tends to become obsolete to almost the same extent as 
the equipment involved. Many fatal examples of military leaders who 
were prepared to fight the last war over again, but not to fight this 
one, point the lesson of tactical and strategic obsolescence. If, at the 
end of World War I, we had been asked who were best qualified to 
map out plans for future defense, most of us would have confidently 
pointed to Foch and Joffre and their disciples, including Maginot and 
Gamelin. Failure to estimate obsolesence aright now might give us a 
human Maginot line, instead of one of concrete and steel. 

In all this discussion we have tacitly assumed that what is at issue 
is a military measure. If, instead, what we are seeking is the discipline 
of youth, the upgrading of their physique and health, the democrati- 
zation of all classes and races, the cure of provincialism, the sorting 
and recording of human capacities, the giving of realistic experience 
outside of schoolrooms,.the spread of vocational skills, or the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, let us frankly examine the issue on these 
grounds, asking first if we can not do a better job and possibly a 
mote economical one by modifications in our educational system to 
insure more nearly equal opportunities for mental development, physi- 
cal fitness, vocational orientation and sport for all American youth, 
before resorting to military measures. 

My main point is essentially this: before we consent to a program of 
universal military service we ought to examine most searchingly the 
possibilities of our technologic defense, in combination with a limited 
military and naval establishment. There should be the most thorough 
attention to the character, scope and organization of our research 
agencies, to the means of perfecting and propagating vocational skills, 
and to the composition and convertibility of our industrial system. 

Of these matters, military authorities should not be the sole or the 
final judges. Traditionally and constitutionally questions of military 
necessity in our American life are subject to civilian review. The 
secretaries of War and of the Navy are always civilians, as is the 
Commander-in-Chief himself, while Congress always has the last 
word through its control of the national purse. These are the wisest 
of safeguards, Confronted as we are now by the most momentous de- 
cision affecting American safety and American youth in our history, we 
ought to have the competent judgment of a jury which would include 
the wisest, most competent, most representative and most disinterested 
men and women in the nation. Let us seek to have the President 
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create such a commission, to hear every side and to review all the 
evidence, then to report to the Congress and through it to the nation. 
With such guidance, we might go forward with confidence; lacking it, 
we might go blindly and heaven knows where. 


Compulsory Military Training 
DONALD J. SHANK 


A’ THE fourth speaker, my contribution to this symposium obvi- 
ously will be much affected by the very able presentation of the 
three preceding speakers. In fact, each one systematically has covered 
most of the information which I had intended to present. However, 
this problem of compulsory military training is one to which the 
American Council on Education has devoted much of its time and 
effort during the past year. In general, I will try to perform three 
functions in these remarks: (1) a reportorial job on the legislative 
developments and the American Council’s activities related thereto; 
(2) posing as a seer (obviously a dangerous and foolhardy procedure) 
to predict the program of compulsory military fraining for which the 
armed forces will ask; and (3) outlining certain questions which may 
guide the consideration of citizens in discussing this important prob- 
lem. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the Council’s interest 
and my personal interest in this area are based upon the necessity of 
establishing sound planning for total national defense in the days of 
peace which, we hope, ate ahead. Organized education cannot and 
should not be maneuvered into the position of opposing any measures 
which are demonstrated to be necessary for national security. 

In my reportorial function, I should like to report that two major 
bills were introduced into the Congress during this session and were 
referred to the House Military Affairs Committee. The May Bill 
(H.R. 3947) provides for one year of military training at age 17 or 
completion of high school, whichever occurs first, for all able-bodied 
men. The bill is not explicit in its recommendations. It is perhaps 
relevant to quote from the purpose of the bill as it is stated in Sec- 
tion 2: , 

The experiences of the present conclusively establish that the lack of 


such a system [universal military training] results in unnecessary wars, 
the needless sacrifice of human life, the dissipation of the national 
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wealth, and useless disruption of the social and economic fabric of the 
Nation, and causes international discord and interracial misunderstand- 


ings. 





Even the staunchest militarist might hesitate before blaming the Jack 
of compulsory military training in this country for all these evils. 

The second bill, the Wadsworth Bill (H.R. 1806) provides for 
one year of service for all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 
and 21, and gives the individual the right to select the year when he 
will serve. An identical bill (S.R. 701) was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Gurney. Both bills provide for a reservist status of from four to 
eight years for all men after completion of the training, with such 
additional refresher courses as may later be prescribed by law. Neither 
of these bills has yet had hearings before the House Military Affairs 
Committee. 

An additional factor in the legislative picture is the so-called 
Woodrum Committee, or the Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy. This Committee has held hearings on a merger of the Army 
and Navy and is expected to consider the peacetime composition of 
the armed forces. In fact, hearings before the Woodrum Committee 
had tentatively been scheduled for the middle of November, but 
indications are now that no hearings will be held before any of the 
House Committees until the new Congress meets in January. 

You are already familiar with the strong statements in favor of uni- 
versal military training by the Secretaries of War and Navy, their 
Assistants, by General Marshall, and other military and naval leaders. 
In addition, the Army plans have been strongly supported by the 
American Legion and the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


THE COUNCIL’S ACTIVITIES 


The first formal action of the American Council on Education with 
respect to this matter was the adoption in March of 1944, by the 
Committee on Problems and Policies of the Council and the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, of a joint resolution stating that it is 
“unwise to commit the Nation at this time” to a year of compulsory 
military training. This resolution was subsequently adopted by a large 
percentage vote of the institutional members of the Council and by 
the constituent members of the Council in May of 1944. 

During the summer, when it became evident that there would be 
a concerted drive on the part of the armed forces for consideration of 
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their proposals in the early future, the Council addressed a question- 
naire to college and university presidents and to school superintendents 
and principals, seeking to secure information regarding their attitude 
on the proposals, as we were able then to obtain them. I regret to 
report that the wholly inadequate returns which the Council has so far 
received make tabulation of the questionnaire results meaningless at 
this time. It is perhaps significant to inquire why on a matter of this 
moment we received barely fifty per cent return from college and 
university presidents and school administrators. Did the hesitancy of 
educators to record their opinion on this issue reflect indecision in their 
thinking, or unwillingness to state their opposition to the proposals? 
It seems clear to me, after a hasty observation of the returns, that 
there is among educators, as among the general public, considerable 
confusion regarding the need for compulsory military training and 
the specific measures which the Army and Navy propose to meet the 
need. The Council hopes to obtain authoritative data on the attitude 
of educators in the early future in order that we may adequately 
present such data to the Congressional Committees. 

Another important activity of the Council in this area is the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive analysis of the experiences of foreign coun- 
tries with compulsory military training. The Committee on Youth 
Problems, under the chairmanship of Henry I. Harriman, in June 
secured the services of George Fort Milton to analyze the history of 
conscription in France, Germany, Russia, Japan, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, with particular emphasis upon its effects on various social insti- 
tutions, The Council hopes to publish this document in January of 
1945, and intends to distribute it widely to educators and to the pub- 
lic. 

The Council is also studying the claimed benefits which will accrue 
for the individual from a year of compulsory military training. Special 
reports dealing with the improvement of health, the elimination of 
illiteracy, and character education, as these things may be accom- 
plished through compulsory military training, are now being pre- 
pared. 

Finally, the Committee on Youth Problems, at a meeting which 
is scheduled for Washington on November 11 and 12, will review a 
petition to the President of the United States, calling for the ap- 
pointment of a National Commission composed of representatives 
from Industry, Labor, Agriculture, the Church, and Education, to 
consider the total problem of the national defense in peacetime, and 
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to report to the Nation. I shall refer to this development later in these 
remarks. 
WHAT THE MILITARY WILL ASK FOR 


One of the most difficult factors in the present situation is the lack 
of specific information regarding the plans of the Army and Navy 
for the proposed year of compulsory military training. On the basis 
of informal contacts with various representatives of the armed forces 
I should like to present briefly my personal prediction of the type of 
program which will be presented for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. This, of course, in no way represents the official point of view 
of the Council or of anyone in the armed forces. 

The Army, as has already been indicated by General Marshall, will 
ask for a substantial expansion of the standing Army and Navy over 
previous peacetime levels. I believe that the Army and Navy will ask 
that men serving in the compulsory training program should not be 
considered as part of the regular Army or Navy, but should be in- 
ducted essentially for training purposes within the borders of the 
continental United States. I believe that they will ask for one uninter- 
rupted year of training for all physically qualified men at completion 
of high school, but in no case earlier than the 17th nor later than the 
21st birthday, The training will be given within existing military and 
naval establishments, and will be under the exclusive supervision of 
the Army and Navy. Present indications in Army and Navy planning 
are that between 680,000 and 800,000 are expected to be found eli- 
gible each year, which would indicate somewhat stricter physical 
standards than obtain under the present Selective Service regulations 
for active duty in the armed forces. 

The training program will, I predict, be roughly divided into 13 
weeks of basic training, 26 weeks of specialized technical training, 
and 13 weeks of maneuvers. Supplementing the formal training pro- 
gram will be an extensive educational and recreational program for 
off-duty time. 

At the end of the year of training each man will go into either (1) 
a general reserve; (2) the National Guard; or (3) the regular Army. 
Officers will be recruited following the year of compulsory training 
in three ways: (1) through officer candidate schools; (2) through 
West Point and Annapolis, somewhat expanded but no additional 
institutions created; and (3) through an expanded program of 
R.O.T.C. and N.R.O.T.C. in the colleges with probable dictation of 
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the curriculum in the advanced years and with some financial as. 
sistance to men with advanced standing. 

Finally, I predict that the armed forces will recommend a year of 
national service for those not physically qualified for compulsory 
military training, and will insist that the National Service Program 
should be under the direction of civilian agencies. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


One of the major difficulties in discussing compulsory military 
training is the fact that in raising any questions one seems to criticize 
the Army and Navy. All of us are, of course, deeply indebted to the 
fine leadership of our armed forces during the war. We have ac- 
cepted, without questioning, the decisions of the Army and Navy, 
However, I submit that we are now talking about military matters in 
peacetime, It seems to me that our traditional policy of civilian control 
of the military organization gives us as citizens the right and re- 
sponsibility to ask questions in this important area. I, therefore, 
present a number of questions which have bothered me in attempting 
to think through the present proposals of the armed forces: 

1. Can we as citizens and educators argue in terms of the military 
necessity of a year of compulsory military training? During the war 
the strength of our armed forces is, of course, a matter of military 
secrecy. However, as I have just pointed out, the question before us 
is concerned with the peacetime life of the Nation. Do we not then 
have a right to ask for what purpose this total mobilization is needed? 
If we assume that Germany and Japan are to be totally defeated and 
completely unarmed; if we are to move toward a world security 
organization, then we have the right to know against whom we are 
preparing. Which of our allies—Great Britain? Russia? China? Latin 
America? 

2. Is one uninterrupted year of compulsory military training the 
best or only way to maintain the national defense? Why is one yeat 
the best time? In 1940 the Army asked for 18 months. In 1944 many 
men went to active service with less than 4 months. Mr. Milton’s 
report will indicate that there have been numerous varieties of train- 
ing patterns throughout the world. In France it was three years; in 
Switzerland, 4 months plus 8 periods of 18 days until the man 
reached 32. Is there any possibility of reducing the enlistment period 
below one year? 

3. Is one uninterrupted year at age 18 the best way to assure the 
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physical fitness of the Nation? All of us acknowledge that the Army 
and Navy have done much to improve the physical condition of young 
men during this war. However, during peacetime the allocation of 
even a part of the funds necessary for universal training to civilian 
agencies would insure the physical fitness of much larger numbers. 
Is age 18 the time to begin our concern about health? We need to 
know how much the result of one year of physical training will carry 
over into later years. We need to be certain that we have strong and 
healthy mothers as well as husky fathers. 

4. Is one uninterrupted year at age 18 the best way to eliminate 
illiteracy and provide vocational training? Here again one wonders if 
age 18 is the proper time to start a national attack on these social 
deficiencies. The schools and colleges of this country can make, and 
have already made, substantial progress in attacking these problems. 

5. Will the discipline and character training of one year of com- 
pulsory military training be positive factors in citizenship? We hear 
much discussion of the lack of discipline in our youth. However, the 
assumption by the armed forces of responsibility for this type of 
training will mean that the family and the church and the school 
acknowledge that they have failed in these important areas. I, for one, 
am not willing to admit our failure, nor the ability of the armed 
forces to give more successfully the training in discipline and char- 
acter education which a democracy needs. 

6. Can the military services make this year of training a meaning- 
ful experience to the young men? I am reminded in this respect of 
the psychology in the military camps of this country in October of 
1941. All of you will recall the mores of ‘‘over the hill in October.” 
If the Army and Navy were not able to build a program which held 
the interest and attention of young men when the threat of war was 
clearly hanging over our heads, what will be the difficulties in the 
years of peace? 

7. Are the armed services ready to propose similar preparation of 
the tools of war? The futility of men without arms is abundantly il- 
lustrated in the story of the fall of France. Unless we have con- 
tinuing support for research on the development of tools, unless we 
have maintained stockpiles of raw materials, unless we have industrial- 
producing capacity in standby or easily converted condition, we may 
tend to consider compulsory military training as our ‘‘Maginot Line.” 
- 8. Will the adaption of such a system adversely affect our hopes 
for world peace and security? This nation is again reacting hopefully 
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to the moves toward a world order. At Dumbarton Oaks we, as a 
nation, made a step with our Allies toward achieving that goal. To 
me it is paradoxical that we should talk of a world police force, and 
at the same time prepare all our men for military service. If we do 
this will not all the other nations of the world be forced to adopt 
compulsory military training? 

9. Will not the adoption of compulsory military training in the 
heat of the emotion of war possibly affect adversely the long-time 
preparedness of our Nation? I remind you of the experience with the 
Prohibition Amendment during the last war. We, as a nation, cannot 
afford to adopt in the enthusiasm of patriotism a plan which may in 
the cold light of peacetime reality seem foolish to us. If we do, there 
may well be such a revulsion against military preparedness that we 
will end by being completely unprepared. 


CONCLUSION 


These random and rambling remarks are some of the questions 
which have been bothering me, personally, as I have considered this 
problem. I, personally, am much confused and I believe that my 
fellow educators and my fellow citizens are equally confused. I 
believe that we need much more information regarding the whole 
problem of national defense and the particular problem of the place 
of compulsory military training in that defense. I am convinced that 
we need broad national discussion and consideration of this problem. 
I am hoping, therefore, that the President of the United States will 
be willing to name a lay commission to consider this problem seriously 
and report to us as citizens before the final decision on this important 
matter is made. 
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The Colleges Look Forward to Their 
Post-war Problems 


WAYNE L. MorsE 


HOSE who have not made education their business and first mas- 
: i often fail to realize the grave and basic nature of the obli- 
gations which rest upon educators in a democratic society. Because 
of this they often tend to underestimate the problems attendant upon 
this solemn and heavy obligation. 

History shows that Democracy has always followed upon the heels 
of education; our own contemporary experience indicates that Democ- 
racy cannot continue as a vital and dynamic political force without 
dynamic education. By dynamic education I mean free education— 
not “free’’ in the financial sense; instead the word “free” is used 
in its political sense. Education must be free from the blight of 
government censorship, it must be free from the influence of any 
particular ideology, it must be free to tell the truth, to develop in the 
student a sense of values and an appreciation of all the political and 
sociological problems of the world in which he will live. It should not 
be the purpose of education in a Democratic society to solve all those 
problems according to the beliefs and doctrines of the teacher, but it 
is the obligation and duty of our educational system to create in the 
student an awareness of the world in which he lives with all its 
complexities and difficulties and to help him find the way to his own 
personal solution of the problems of his and our world. 

I do not mean by this that the educator must produce a distilled, 
sterilized lecture, guaranteed not to instill in the student any par- 
ticular philosophy or sociological theory, but I do mean to distinguish 
between education and indoctrination. Under the Nazi system of 
indoctrination (I will not dignify it with the term education), the 
youth of Germany have been so thoroughly schooled in the Nazi 
philosophy that there is no question of individualistic reaction or atti- 
tude on the part of the great majority. The Nazis have created a 
generation with an almost uniform approach to political and social 
problems. I do not criticize only because of what they have taught 
their youth, although that in itself is a crime as black as any they 
have committed. Equally to be criticized and feared is their educa- 
tional approach. It is indoctrination—an attempt to control the atti- 
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tudes and philosophy of the youth of a nation by the use of selected 
facts, half truths and, if necessary, absolute lies. This is one of the 
Nazis’ strongest weapons, but I believe that the United States has a 
stronger one in its system of education which is designed to bring out 
the best and most in each individual as an individual. 

What we have been discussing thus far is really not solely a post- 
war problem. It is so basic as to have existed from the beginnings of 
education, and so basic that it will continue to be a major problem so 
long as the unscrupulous and unprincipled exist. It is a post-war ptob- 
lem because I fear that many prominent educators have been so greatly 
impressed with Germany’s successful indoctrination of the Fascist 
philosophy that they will wish to use the same technique to guide 
future generations along the path of Democracy. You must guard 
against that temptation, for in such a doctrine of expediency are the 
seeds of Fascism. All that is worthwhile in our goal is lost if we use 
unworthy methods to attain that goal. 

The things against which I have spoken are ever present dangers 
when government becomes more than a silent partner in the field of 
education. As long as government contents itself with the duty of 
seeing that the public has available to it the very best in educational 
facilities, all is well, but when government begins to take a proprietary 
interest in education and tries to dictate what is to be taught and what 
is to be the manner of teaching, freedom and democracy are in danger. 
The natural result of unfettered education is the stimulation of an 
interest in freedom and free institutions; controlled education, par- 
ticularly when that control is political, cannot help but present tempta- 
tion and opportunity to the demagogue and fascist or communist. 
There is every indication that in the post-war period government in 
education will present our colleges with their greatest challenge. 

At the present time many of our colleges and universities are de- 
voted almost entirely to dispensing education for the Government. 
As of November 15, 1943, 288,000 military students were in at- 
tendance at about 420 colleges and universities. One hundred forty 
thousand of these were in the Army Specialized Training Division, 
70,000 were enlisted men in pre-flight training and 78,000 were in 
the Navy Specialized Training Reserve. Full time civilian students 
amounted to 373,993. In other words, something less than half the 
students in our institutions of higher learning were there at govern- 
ment order and expense. 

As a matter of fact our colleges and universities were only too glad 
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to take these students, for they meant financial salvation in many 
instances. Nevertheless, the government has become the greatest 
single buyer of education, just as it has become the greatest single 
buyer of many other commodities. Do not forget that colleges must 
run on money, and they are not exempt from that primary rule of 
economics which has resulted in the saying, ‘“The customer is always 
right.” When one customer is the buyer of half your wares that 
customer will tend to exert a great influence upon the nature of your 
product. When that customer is the Government and the product is 
education the situation is pregnant with danger to our national life. 

Of course, what we are talking about is the situation now, and you 
may question whether it will be a problem in the post-war period. I 
think it will, You all know how serious a problem finances are to 
almost evety college and university. By sending large numbers of 
young people to school and paying the bill the Government has helped 
relieve the financial burden of many institutions. Undoubtedly there 
will be a tendency to allow, even to seek, a continuation of this prac- 
tice, after the war. The practice in and of itself need not be dangerous. 
In fact, it has many very good features about it. After the war the 
Government must see that returning soldiers, sailors and marines are 
enabled to take up their educations where they left off. This must be 
done; we cannot permit the creation of a ‘‘lost generation” from the 
educational standpoint. If we recognize that government is going to 
be the greatest single buyer of education after the war, then we must 
also recognize the problem that poses. There will be many in govern- 
ment who will strive for government control of education and who 
will use the fact that Government is such a big customer as their 
entering wedge. This you must avoid and fight against. An educa- 
tional system controlled by political appointees and bureaucrats could 
lead to the defeat of the ideals and political institutions which are 
the basis of our democratic philosophy of life. 

It is not hard to imagine what would happen to education in 
America if the curricula of our High Schools and Colleges were in 
any way controlled by political appointees—subject to all the preju- 
dices and pressures of party politics and patronage. 

What then is the answer? First of all, I am convinced that there is 
only one group who can do the job which must be done; that group is 
the faculties of our colleges and universities. They are the peoples who 
are trained, experienced and able to do the job, and they must be 
permitted to do it much as they have in the past, by individual initia- 
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tive, by the objective approach, and above all, by the selfless devotion 
to their trust that true educators have always shown. 

But if the faculties of the nation are to do this job they must 
be certain that it is not taken away from them. To do this, they must 
demonstrate that they can meet the challenges of a changing world 
and they must maintain a continuous vigilance against bureaucratic 
encroachment. I do not propose to attempt to set forth for you a 
specific program which will solve the problems which will face col- 
leges tomorrow. But I would like to suggest some approaches to the 
problems of post-war education. 

First of all, colleges and universities must realize that their students 
are being prepared to live in a world of people, not a world of facts 
and rules. Second, they must realize that if the student is to be prop- 
erly prepared for that world he must be made aware of it. You can- 
not teach anyone how to live in this world; the most you can do, and 
the least you should do, is to open his eyes to the not always obvious 
political world in which he will live. If you forewarn him of the 
problems, advise him of the facts, and teach him how to think, he 
will make his own adjustments and solve his own problems. 

We have taught our youth how to perform scientific miracles, but 
we have failed to teach them to look for the effects of their miracles 
upon other men except in terms of man-hours saved or money made. 
We have taught them facts, but often we have failed to relate those 
facts to fundamentals of living. We have overlooked to an unfortu- 
nate degree the spiritual side of living. I think one evidence of our 
failure is the oft-repeated question of so many of our service men, 
“What are we fighting for?’ Perhaps we can answer that question 
for them, but if our educational processes had been entirely successful, 
they would not need to ask it. 

One thing of which I am personally convinced is that greater em- 
phasis must be placed upon courses in history and government, with 
particular attention to the significant effects of social and economic 
change upon political institutions. A democracy can function only so 
long as the public is interested and active in its functioning. They 
will be so only if they are educated properly. Americans must not be 
allowed to assume that their form of government will survive because 
of its intrinsic and fundamental truth, they must be made to realize 
that democracy is dynamic, that it will suceed only so long as it keeps 
pace with social change. 

Freedom is not something which can be handed down from father 
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to son, from generation to generation; it must be earned and merited 

each generation. It is not enough to teach our youth so well that 
they will lead the world in chemistry, engineering, commerce or any 
other field. We must also educate them to their responsibilities as 
world citizens, we must also teach them the social consequences of 
their skills. American education is faced with its greatest period of 
trial, but it is also faced with its greatest period of opportunity. I, 
for one, have no doubt as to the outcome. Americans will continue to 
lead the world in their technical skill, in their initiative and industry; 
I believe they will also take the lead in the post-war period in the 
fight for the intellectual and political emancipation of the world. 
Intellectual isolationism, like political isolationism, is passing from 
the American scene. Our colleges will and must meet the challenge. 











Vocational Rehabilitation for Disabled 
War Veterans 


JAMES MUIRHEAD 


O* MARCH 23, 1943, the President approved an Act of Congress 
which is known as Public No. 16, 78th Congress, which Pro- 
vides for vocational rehabilitation for eligible disabled veterans. In 
order to be eligible the first requirement is that they have a disability 
incutred in or aggravated by service after December 6, 1941, for 
which pension is payable, or would be but for receipt of retirement 
pay. The veteran must have a vocational handicap and also be in need 
of vocational rehabilitation. The law provides that no training shall 
be given in excess of four years and no training shall extend beyond 
six years after the termination of the war. While actually in training 
the veteran will be paid an amount of money equal to the total and 
temporary compensation rate, which is $80 monthly for single persons 
and $90 monthly for married persons, with certain additional amounts 
for dependent children and parents. These allowances may be reduced 
if the veteran receives any money from his employer while in training 
on the job. In addition the Government pays tuition and all other 
expenses incidental to training. There is also provided a revolving 
fund of $500,000 from which loans may be made not to exceed $100 
to trainees when they are entered in training. Repayment of these 
loans is accomplished through installment deductions from pension 
or retirement payments of not less than $10 monthly. The Act author- 
izes the necessary appropriations for carrying on the program. 


THE MACHINERY AND HOW IT WORKS 


Effectively to carry out this program there has been established in 
the Veterans Administration a Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
which is administered by a director, who is stationed in the Centrah 
Office in Washington. The Central Office organization consists of 
three divisions—Vocational Advisement, Training into Employment 
and Research. There has been a maximum decentralization of authority 
and to carry on the direct work of the program there has been estab- 
lished in each field station of the Veterans Administration, having 
regional office activities, a Vocational Rehabilitation Division under 
the supervision of a Vocational Rehabilitation Officer. There are fifty- 
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three of these field stations, all states and the District of Columbia 
having one or more except Delaware. There are two in some of the 
larger states, namely California, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Missouri. There are about fifty other Veterans Administration facili- 
ties which have no regional office activities, their functions being 
mainly to provide hospital and domiciliary care for veterans. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division in the field offices is divided into 
four working units—Office of the Vocational Rehabilitation Officer, 
Advisement Sub-Division, Training Sub-Division, and Registrar’s 
Office. 

The Advisement Sub-Division has the duty of determining first, 
whether or not the veteran is in need of vocational rehabilitation. 
There will be a number of disabled veterans having vocational handi- 
caps who are found to be not in need of vocational rehabilitation. This 
sub-division, in cases where the veteran is found to be in need of 
vocational rehabilitation, will aid and guide him in selecting the em- 
ployment objective. It will secure information regarding occupations, 
fields of employment, and the factors affecting employment objectives. 
It will also have the duty of preparing periodical progress reports. In 
each case an advisement brief showing a summary of the veteran’s 
educational and employment history and other appropriate informa- 
tion will be prepared, this brief to be turned over to the Training 
Sub-Division after advisement and selection of an employment objec- 
tive have been completed. 

The Training Sub-Division will prepare an individual training 
program for each veteran who is to be inducted into training, the 
program to be of such content that the successful completion by the 
veteran will demonstrate the fact of employability. This Sub-Division 
is also responsible for initiating contractual arrangements with insti- 
tutions and making agreements with commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments for training-on-the-job. Its further duties are entering the 
veteran into training, establishing and maintaining supervision during 
training by frequent personal contacts, keeping adequate records of 
all elements affecting the training and developing opportunities for 
employment at the completion of training. 

The Registrar's Office performs the functions of record keeping, 
teviews agreements or proposals for training and recommends ad- 
vancement of money from the revolving fund in needy cases, All 
vouchers covering expenditures for vocational rehabilitation purposes 
must pass through the hands of the Registrar. 
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When a veteran is dicharged from a military or naval hospital by 
reason of disability which renders him incapable of further active 
service, his claim for pension and all medical records are sent to the 
Veterans Administration office nearest his home, The Pension claim 
serves automatically as a claim for vocational rehabilitation. A rating 
board composed of a medical specialist, a legal specialist, and an 
occupational specialist, determines the rate of his pension, if any, and 
at the same time determines whether or not the veteran has a voca- 
tional handicap. A vocational handicap will be determined to exist 
when, upon the basis of the evidence of record as to the disabled 
person’s education, occupational training, and experience it is found 
that the disability will materially interfere with securing and pursuing 
employment comparable with that for which the veteran was qualified 
by education, training, and experience prior to his entry into the armed 
forces. If the decision is that a vocational handicap does exist an appli- 
cation for vocational training (Form 1900) is immediately sent to 
the veteran. If he is interested he completes and returns the applica- 
tion and if he is not interested he usually disregards the matter 
entirely. If he desires vocational rehabilitation he is called into the 
regional office, at Government expense, to appear before an advise- 
ment group, which includes medical and vocational advisers, for 
determination of his need for training. If he is found to be in need 
of training an employment objective is selected. Each applicant is 
considered as an individual case and selection of the employment 
objective is always accomplished through agreement with the trainee. 
The Training Sub-Division then takes over the case and prepares an 
individual training program showing in detail all elements to be 
mastered and the time required for each. The veteran is then placed 
in an institution which has contracted to furnish the necessary train- 
ing, or he is placed in some commercial or industrial establishment 
with which there is an agreement to provide the necessary training. 
The Registrar’s Office handles the veteran’s application for a loan if 
he needs funds to enable him to enter training. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


Institutional training will be given in those institutions that are 
found to be qualified as to space, equipment, instructional material 
and personnel, and have agreed to co-operate in keeping records of 
the trainee’s attendance, performance, and progress. It is the present 
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policy of the Veterans Administration to operate no schools of its 
own and to use only presently established training facilities. 

The Veterans Administration is not interested in and will not use 
any of the special wartime courses that are now so abundant; because 
they do not provide complete training for a vocation. Contracts will 
be made with educational institutions as the need develops for a 
definite course or courses and they will provide for payment of so 
much money per course, per semester, quarter, month, or other divi- 
sion of a scholastic year. The contract will provide payment of a flat 
sum per person, payable in arrears, and this sum will include all 
charges such as fees, use of books, student equipment, stationery and 
supplies, and all other items necessary for proper instruction. Instruc- 
tion may be given in either regular classes or classes especially organ- 
ized for our trainees. 

Training-on-the-job will be provided in business or industrial estab- 
lishments that are found to be adequate. Before such facilities are used 
there must be a signed agreement to provide training in all elements 
of the program necessary to rehabilitation, and to report any wages 
paid to the trainees. The Veterans Administration in these cases will 
provide the necessary supplies, equipment, and books. All non-ex- 
pendable equipment must be returned to the Veterans Administration 
on completion of training as the law makes no provision for giving 
any property to rehabilitated trainees. A combination of institutional 
and on-the-job-training may be provided where such a program is 
found to be necessary. 


CONTROL OF TRAINING 


No petiod for regular supervision of trainees at their places of 
training has as yet been prescribed, but we will probably average 
about two inspections monthly at the outset. Progress reports will 
be required from institutions and commercial and industrial establish- 
ments as they are found to be necessary in each case. The law author- 
izes the Administrator to make such rules and regulations as may be 
deemed necessary in order to promote good conduct and co-operation, 
on the part of persons who are following courses of vocational re- 
habilitation. Penalties for the breach of such rules and regulations 
may extend to a forfeiture by the offender, for a period of three 
months, of such portion of his pension as will leave him not less than 
the amount of the monthly pension he would receive if he were not 
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in training. The penalty may extend to permanent discontinuance of 
all further benefits under this Act. 

Where the granting of leave of absence to a trainee will not ma- 
terially interfere with the pursuit of his course, he may be granted 
up to thirty days’ leave in any consecutive twelve months. In excep- 
tional circumstances this period might be extended. If a trainee suffers 
an injury, or an aggravation of an injury, as a result of the pursuit of 
his course of vocational rehabilitation, not the result of willful mis. 
conduct, additional benefits may be granted for such disability. Train. 
ing may be discontinued in the event that the physical condition, con- 
duct, or inaptitude of the trainee, prior to the completion of his course, 
necessitates such action. 

Upon satisfactory completion of his course of training he is de- 
clared rehabilitated and the payment of his pension at the full rate 
is continued for a period of two months thereafter. In connection with 
vocations which require a state license the initial license fee will be 
paid by the Veterans Administration. 

Some special procedures have been established for the training of 
blind veterans, who will receive, when necessary, social adjustment 
training prior to their entry upon the vocational rehabilitation course, 
It is the announced policy of this service to handle the blind trainees 
as nearly as possible in the same manner as other disabled veterans, and 
to use the same facilities as are used for the training of sighted persons, 


THE TRAINING LOAD 


We have covered quite briefly the provisions of the law, the organi- 
zation that will administer the law, and the facilities that will be used 
for training. Let us now consider what kind of people will make up 
this group to receive vocational rehabilitation. They will have many 
different types of disability, in degrees ranging from 10 per cent to 
100 per cent. Many will have disabilities resulting from battle injuries, 
but there will no doubt be a larger number who have disabilities 
resulting from disease. Many of these disabilities will not be visible. 
Sometimes the appearance of a veteran will cause you to wonder why 
benefits such as vocational rehabilitation have been granted. You may 
be assured that the Veterans Administration has very efficient facilities 
for determining the nature and extent of physical disability. It is cer- 
tain that the beneficiary is fully entitled to the benefits he receives. 
The disabilities here referred to are those that are due to service in the 
armed forces only. As you know, disabilities resulting from miscon- 
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duct are not pensionable, therefore, no vocational rehabilitation is 
authorized on their account. Social diseases acquired while in service 
are still considered to be due to misconduct and resulting disabilities 
are not pensionable except in very rare instances, A veteran may suffer 
from a disability resulting from misconduct and at the same time have 
a service connected disability, and in such cases pension is payable 
for the disability that is due to service. 

Of the 330,000 disabled war veterans who were found to be eligible 
for vocational training following the first World War, 179,000 actu- 
ally entered training. Of this group, 21 per cent had neuropsychiatric 
disabilities, 23 per cent had tuberculosis, and 55 per cent suffered 
from general medical and surgical disabilities. Of this latter group 

erhaps one-fourth had actual battle injuries. The present indications 
are that following the current war the percentage of neuropsychiatric 
cases will be just as large and the percentage of tuberculosis cases 
will probably be smaller. 

Public conception of war disabilities is generally that of a man with 
a leg or an arm missing. Only a small percentage of the disabled 
veterans who will enter vocational training have such disabilities. 
Mainly their disabilities are due to disease and are not visible. In the 
case of those veterans who have battle injuries, if there are no com- 
plications and they have average intelligence, vocational rehabilitation 
is no particular problem. The same is true with cases of arrested 
tuberculosis and most general medical disabilities. The difficult part 
of the program is that portion dealing with those veterans who have 
neuropsychiatric disabilities, and that will be a very substantial portion 
of the whole program. Already 26 per cent of all veterans in the San 
Francisco area, found to have a vocational handicap, have neuropsy- 
chiatric disabilities. The disability rating schedules of the Veterans 
Administration show eighty-nine separate and distinct disabilities 
which are listed as pensionable neuropsychiatric disabilities. They are 
classified in ten different groups. 

These veterans with mental and nervous disabilities who have been 
found eligible for vocational rehabilitation are disabled in varying 
degrees, 10 per cent to 100 per cent. They are veterans who have 
received maximum hospital treatment including medical rehabilita- 
tion. Medical rehabilitation includes occupational therapy, which is 
part of the treatment provided in all neuropsychiatric hospitals. Occu- 
pational therapy is any mental or physical activity that is prescribed 
for, directed and supervised to promote recovery from disease or 
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injury. The amount and character of occupational therapy is Prescribed 
and regulated to meet the individual needs of patients. The objective 
of occupational therapy is the physical and mental betterment of the 
patient, and not a financial reward for its by-products. There are many 
forms of occupational therapy, shop work connected with maintenance 
and operation of the facility, fabrication of small articles for sale, 
farm and garden work including animal husbandry, repair of shoes 
and clothing, work in the laundry or dining room, printing aad pub- 
lishing activities, and office duties. 

Occupational therapy is strictly a medical function. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service has no connection with it and it is not a part of 
the vocational rehabilitation program at present. However, considera- 
tion is at this time being given to plans for beginning vocational re- 
habilitation in the neuropsychiatric hospitals while the veteran is stil] 
receiving hospital care. 

After discharge from hospitalization an effort will be made to 
rehabilitate all veterans with neuropsychatric disabilities who are 
found capable of training by the Medical Adviser of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, regardless of the extent of disability, except- 
ing those veterans who are found by the Rating Board to be insane. 
The boards are now rating some veterans as insane but capable of 
handling their own funds. It is not the policy to attempt to train 
insane veterans and no notice of eligibility for vocational rehabilita- 
tion or application forms are sent them. 

With neouropsychiatric cases as with the others there is no special 
field of endeavor believed best for them as a class. The advisers, medi- 
cal and vocational, must consider them individually. The desire of 
the applicant, if within reason, is given full consideration in the selec- 
tion of employment objectives. In these cases as in all others the 
advisers have before them the complete medical record including 
clinical records compiled during all periods of hospitalization while 
in service in the armed forces. These clinical records include family 
history as well as the educational and employment history of the vet- 
eran. Intelligence tests, vocational interest tests, and aptitude tests may 
be used by the Vocational Advisers as aid in determining employment 
objectives. 

Of the forty-one disabled veterans having neuropsychiatric dis- 
abilities who have made application to the San Francisco office for 
vocational rehabilitation, seven are now under advisement, three have 
had advisement completed and are awaiting induction into training, 
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three are medically not qualified, six have been denied vocational re- 
habilitation for the reason that they are not in need of training, sixteen 
have declined training, five have not responded to requests to come 
to the Regional Office for interview, and three are now in training. 

The six who are in training or awaiting induction have the follow- 
ing employment objectives: sales engineer, general accountant, jour- 
nalist, cabinet maker, radio technician, and rodman. Three will re- 
ceive training for an occupational level requiring a large scope of 
ability or high degree of technical skill. Three others will receive 
training for an occupation requiring average scope of ability or average 
degree of technical skill. Two of these veterans are receiving university 
courses as they were able to meet college entrance requirements. 

We have no trainees with neuropsychiatric disabilities in the lower 
occupational levels, as those applicants with more limited intelligence 
have mainly declined training because they can secure employment at 
the present time for which no particular skill is necessary and which 
pays adequate wages. How successful we will be in the vocational re- 
habilitation of veterans with neuropsychiatric disabilities is, of course, 
problematical. We know that most of our failures will be in this group: 
nevertheless a thorough effort will be made in each case to overcome 
the vocational handicap. Sometimes the problem is complicated by 
intercurrent ailments that are in no manner due to military service. 
Dormant cases of syphilis, and other disabilities which result from 
our social pitfalls, will provide additional problems for the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service. 

An analysis of the 167 applications which have been received to 
date reveals the following information concerning the previous edu- 
cation of the applicants: 

From no education whatever to completion of the eighth grade—37 
per cent, as compared with 60 per cent for the previous vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

From one to four years of high school—54 per cent, as compared 
with 34 per cent previously. 

From one to four years of college—9 per cent, compared with 6 
per cent previously. 

Of the 167 cases the range in education as you can see is from 
nothing at all to graduation from a four-year college course. 

Thirty-three veterans, or about 22 per cent of those having less 
than college educations, have completed the eighth grade. 

The four-year limitation on the individual training will restrict the 
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possibility somewhat of making up deficiencies in high school credits 
in order to qualify for college entrance. There must be a definite 
training program showing completion of the full course within the 
four-year limitation before any veteran can be entered into a college 
course. We cannot induct a trainee into a course of training that can 
only partially be completed even though he is willing to agree to 
complete the course at his own expense following the four-year period, 

The intelligence range in this group of 167 applicants shows no 
change from previous experience; it includes all levels from morons 
to those of superior intelligence. 

Our present training load includes: 6 trainees in universities and 
colleges; 6 trainees in junior colleges; 4 trainees in secondary schools; 
3 trainees in private schools; 3 trainees in on-the-job-training. Several 
others are pending induction into college training. 








The War Veteran at Illinois 
SIDNEY E. GLENN 


ET me begin with a definition. At the University of Illinois, we 
3 consider as war veterans of World War II, first, those men or 
women who served in the armed forces or auxiliary services of the 
United States or of the merchant marine of the United States and, 
second, those who served in the armed forces or merchant marine of 
the allies of the United States. This service must have been performed 
after September 15, 1940, and prior to the cessation of hostilities. 
All of the services of the University to its students are at their disposal, 
in addition to the special services offered solely to them. 

At Illinois the war veterans fall, for the most part, into three large 
groups. First, we have veterans attending school under Public Law 
16. The programs of these students are rather definitely restricted by 
the rehabilitation statutes. All of these are assigned to a particular 
course by the Veterans Administration for a specific length of time. 
Their fees and books and supplies are paid for by the Federal govern- 
ment. In addition they receive fixed sums from the government for 
living expenses. 

A second group is composed of veterans attending school under 
the provisions of the Servicemens Readjustment Act of 1944. Any 
man who has had 90 days or more of active service is eligible for one 
year of training, under the act, in a course of his own choosing. He 
may be allowed to continue in school for a total of the first year plus 
the actual time he spent in actual service. The government pays for 
his fees, his books and supplies. In addition, it grants him a subsistence 
allowance. 

A third group consists of veterans in school who enjoy the benefits 
of State Military Scholarships. These may have four years of education 
without payment of matriculation or tuition fees. 

We also have veterans who cannot be included in any of these 
groups, but in number at least they are of relatively minor importance. 

To meet the needs of the returning veteran, the University of 
Illinois set up, approximately 7 months ago, a Division of Special 
Services for War Veterans. The functions of the Division are: 

1. To study the needs of the returning veteran, 
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2. To inform him of the various services of the University, and 
to advise him in matters of educational aims and adjustments, 

3. To help him to find among existing curricula, the one which will 
best satisfy his purposes, and to assist him in making such adjustments 
therein as may be desired by him and accepted by the college or depart. 
ment in which he pursues his studies, and 

4. To administer the educational programs of those veterans whose 
special needs are not satisfied by existing curricula. 

Before coming to the University, the veteran frequently writes for 
information. A request for information may be quickly answered: 
“To whom shall I apply for my educational benefits under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights?” Or it may require the collecting of a great deal of 
information, before one can frame an adequate reply: ‘‘I have had 
two years in your College of Commerce, certain courses in the 
A.S.T.P., now have my commission, and would like to know what 
coutses I shall need to take two degrees in engineering, one in electri- 
cal engineering and one with a major in atomic physics. Of the courses 
I need, which can be taken by correspondence while I am in the armed 
forces? How long will I need to spend in residence to take these 
degrees?” I have simplified this request, but the writer, who was in the 
South Pacific, was given a definite and specific answer. 

Such information is furnished by the Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans or by the agency best qualified to answer the request. 

Once the veteran decides to come to us, he must receive a permit 
to enter, the application for which is made to the office of the Regis- 
trar. In the majority of instances the veteran may be registered pre- 
cisely on the same basis as any other student, except that provisions 
must be made to see that he receives, and that the University has a 
proper record of, such financial benefits as are due him. 

Many veterans do not meet the requirements for entrance. Since 
authority to grant a permit to enter rests with the Registrar, such a 
student must apply to the Registrar for admission. If there is any 
doubt concerning his ability or preparation, he is referred by the 
Registrar to the Personnel Bureau. The Personnel Bureau puts him 
through a testing program, using tests which are chosen with special 
reference to the training and experience of the individual concerned, 
and attempts to determine his ability to meet the requirements of the 
college he is interested in entering. Usually, he would get a test of 
general academic ability, such as that of the American Council on 
Education, and other tests which would measure his general back- 
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ground of information in the different areas of high school work, such 
as natutal science, social science, and mathematics; for example, the 
Co-operative Proficiency Tests—which require memory for specific 
facts and details to a much lesser extent than do most tests of the 
achievement type. In addition, a test in the mechanics of English 
would ordinarily be used. In case of indecision on the part of the 
veteran regarding a course of study or future vocation, the Strong 
and Kuder interest tests could be used, not for admission purposes, 
but for the guidance of the individual. 

The results of these tests, with recommendations, are sent to the 
office of the Registrar, to the office of the Division of Special Services 
for War Veterans, and sometimes to the Veterans Administration. On 
the basis of the recommendation of the Personnel Bureau, the Regis- 
trar grants or denies permission to enter. I might say at this point 
that the Personnel Bureau at the University renders a great many 
services without charge to all veterans, whether or not they are stu- 
dents in the University. To the veteran who writes in for an appoint- 
ment and is willing to spend more than one day in taking tests, the 
Bureau will give examinations directed toward the solution of his 
problems: vocational, educational, personal, and psychological. 

The transfer student offers another kind of problem, but ordinarily 
he is treated as any other transfer student, except that most veterans 
receive enough credit in Military Science, Physical Education, and Hy- 
giene to enable them to dispense with taking these normally required 
courses. Many veterans, especially those who did certain types of 
work in the armed services, will have other credits to be added to their 
records. The kind of credit thus obtained, its value in various curricula, 
and the methods adopted to evaluate and transfer it are determined — 
by the Registrar. 

The student applying for a permit may choose any available curricu- 
lum for which he meets the entrance requirements. If, however, he 
cannot meet the entrance requirements of the particular college in 
which he desires to do his work, he may be registered in the Division 
of Special Services for War Veterans and given such courses in his 
chosen field as he is prepared to take and such other courses in the 
University or in the University High School as will prepare him to 
transfer to the college of his choice at a later date. Thus, a student 
with no foreign language credit from high school, but otherwise 
adequately prepared to enter the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
could register in the Division of Special Services, take approximately 
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the same program that might be taken by the properly prepared fresh- 
man and at the end of his first year turn back his eight hours of 
language credit for entrance credit and register in that college. He 
would, of course, have eight hours’ less credit than the normal student 
would have after one year of work, but he should have no difficul 
in making up these eight hours in the succeeding six semesters. Thus, 
his graduation from his chosen school would not be delayed. 

The veteran whose educational needs can best be met by programs 
of study which cannot be fitted to the requirements for graduation of 
the permanently established schools and colleges, may have arranged 
for him by the Division of Special Services for War Veterans an indi- 
vidual curriculum, quantitatively and qualitatively equivalent to a 
normal college course, upon the completion of which he will be given 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

If the need for them manifests itself, we shall, in the future, insti- 
tute such special courses for veterans as can be arranged. Already we 
know that the College of Medicine and the College of Law will offer 
special courses as refreshers for returning doctors and lawyers. Exten- 
sions to some regularly offered courses will be given to men rushed 
through the beginning courses in mathematics and chemistry in the 
Army training programs. There already have been some modifications 
in the teaching of foreign languages, and possibly there will be more. 
But in that field one is as much concerned with the ordinary student 
as with the veteran. 

One should not forget one other opportunity open at Illinois to 
the veteran. The veterans themselves have founded on the Urbana 
campus an organization called the Illini Veterans of World War II. 
These boys and girls joined together at first for the purpose of sharing 
a general fund of knowledge of veterans’ privileges and benefits, of 
assisting one another in obtaining such benefits, and of creating for 
themselves a social milieu in which they would feel at their ease. 
The organization has grown. I believe that it now succeeds in getting 
to the campus the point of view of the veteran, a point of view which 
indicates that these boys and girls are the product of a special type of 
education, the kind of men and women that many of us strive vainly 
to develop through the conventional means which we practice as 
educators. 

On October 18, 1944, at an all-campus meeting, planned and 
carried through by them, in Smith Memorial Hall, they presented as 
their principal speakers Mr. Marshall Field, Dr. Conrad Sommer, and 
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President Willard. Lt. James Gilbreath, a distinguished vocalist, now 
in the Army at Chanute Field, sang; but to me the high points of the 
evening were. the addresses of two of the veterans. These boys and 

irls see themselves as working together to help one another. They 
rise above petty distinctions of campus social life. They include in 
their group men and women, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, White 
and Negro, Republicans and Democrats—and as one of them jestingly 
said—even Prohibitionists. As I listened to them I was almost ready 
to believe, in spite of the fact that I remember the aftermath of the 
last war, that here were the men and women who might succeed in 
bringing in that brave new world which we most desire even when 
we are most disillusioned about its arrival in our times. I feel, and I 
think that most of my colleagues feel, that the mere possibility that 
they may do this more than justifies any special efforts we may make 
to help them in preparing themselves for their future. 








A More Functional Approach to Orientation 


DONALD R. WATSON 


Fa several years all entering freshmen at San Diego State College 
and San Diego Junior College* were required to take a six weeks 
non-ctedit course in Orientation. The various sections were taught by 
staff members of the psychology department or by the deans. At first 
a textbook was used as a basis for the course and later a syllabus was 
developed. In spite of variety in approach, content, and teaching per- 
sonnel, students continually voiced dissatisfaction with the course and 
felt that the requirement was unjust. They were particularly displeased 
with the non-credit feature of the course. The administration was not 
willing to allow credit for the short time spent on this work and yet 
hesitated to expand it to a full semester course and allow credit as is 
done in many other colleges. 

What possible changes might be made to retain the values which 
the staff felt were present in the orientation course and yet develop a 
satisfactory student attitude toward it? In the fall of 1942 an experi- 
ment was tried with two sections of elementary psychology. This 
course, which had previously been taught primarily to sophomores, 
was moved to the first semester of the freshman year. It was scheduled 
as a three-unit semester course but students were asked to meet for 
four hours weekly. The extra hour per week was described as a labora- 
tory period in psychology. These same students were scheduled for 
parallel sections in English and the project was developed jointly by 
two instructors in these subjects under the supervision of the writer. 
The plan was to absorb most of the content of the old orientation 
course into these two courses taught jointly and by the closer relation- 
ship to subject matter make the orientation material more functional. 

This plan has proven highly satisfactory and has gradually been 
extended to include more students until this semester (fall of 1944) 
eight sections of psychology are being taught with minor variations 
according to this arrangement. Experimentation is continuing and the 
four instructors in the psychology courses are encouraged to vary their 
approach. They do not all use the same textbook or syllabus nor do 
they follow the same sequence of materials. The basic approach and 


*San Diego State College and the academic curriculum of San Diego Junior 
College are housed on the same campus. Administration and service units func- 
tion for both groups but instruction is in separate classes. 
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content are practically the same, however, for all sections. Frequent 
meetings and discussions between instructors have been necessary for 
comparison and evaluation of results. 

Whereas in the past materials on “How To Study” were taught 
in the abstract in the orientation course they are now presented in 
psychology under the heading of ‘The Learning Process.” A wealth 
of experimental evidence is presented as well as simple experiments 
and tests to illustrate specifically what is described. Early in the semes- 
ter each student is given the Wrenn “Study Habits Inventory”. After 
some group discussion of the results students are asked to consult the 
instructor individually for specific suggestions as to improvement in 
study. In many cases the instructor in psychology serves also as the 
adviser for the students in his class. Frequent tests and experiments 
sefve as constant motivation for conferences. The adviser has intimate 
knowledge of the student and strives to have the student develop 
accurate self evaluation along with improvement in areas of weakness. 

Incorrect usage of the library and the preparation of inadequate 
papers have been common weaknesses of most freshmen. The old 
orientation course failed to solve these problems satisfactorily. By co- 
operation between psychology and English our students are now given 
a semester's grounding in good library practice. Assignments are 
varied in type so that the student must learn to use all types of refer- 
ence materials. Papers assigned in psychology are presented first in 
English where they are criticized and corrected before being submitted 
for the basic assignment. 

The use of the extra period weekly as a time for experimentation 
and testing has been one of the best features of the arrangement. Al- 
though personnel folders are kept for each student in the central office 
file, advisers who do not have the student in class or meet him more 
than two or three times a semester know relatively little about him. 
On the other hand, where the adviser has the student in class almost 
daily and administers a number of standardized tests as well as those 
of his own construction, he comes to know the student in terms of a 
wealth of data and through many contacts. If these data and the results 
of interviews find their way into the personnel record, as they should, 
they establish a broad basis for personnel work for the students 
throughout their entire college course. 

One of the basic objectives of this freshman program is the improve- 
ment of reading skills. In the psychology class the nature of reading 
is discussed and suggestions made for its improvement. Tests given 
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early in the semester include the Chapman-Cook ‘‘Speed of Readin 
Test,” “The Co-operative English Examination” (which includes a 
section on reading), and ‘““The Minnesota Reading Test.” Test results 
are studied by the two instructors involved and remedial measures are 
set up. At first, a Reading Clinic was maintained one afternoon a week 
to which students were referred for help beyond that given in class, 
This clinic is at present a war casualty but is a ‘“‘must’’ for our program 
next year. The Health Office of the college co-operates splendidly in 
the diagnosis of visual defects and instructors are informed of students 
who need treatment or correction. Advisers frequently send students 
to the college physician for further check as to possible physical bases 
for reading difficulties. 

The Test Bureau of the college maintains an extensive file of stand- 
ardized tests of many kinds. The freshman psychology course with its 
laboratory has offered opportunity to administer many more tests than 
was ever possible before. Testing, of course, often becomes a fetish 
but with the plan outlined above of using test results in interviews 
tests become of greater importance. By the end of a student’s first 
semester scores on the following tests are usually available: American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, American Council 
on Education Co-operative English Test, Iowa High School Content 
Examination, Wrenn’s Study Habits Inventory, Chapman-Cook Speed 
of Reading Test, Barrett-Ryan English Examination, California Test 
of Personality, Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory, Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, and Bell Adjustment Inventory. Instructors 
vary somewhat in the tests which they use and we are adding new 
materials each year to the available supply. 

How have students reacted to this different approach to the problem 
of orientation? While a few complaints are still made because the 
program is required, the great majority of students express satisfaction 
with the arrangement. They like to see the inside of testing to a 
limited extent and to come to an evaluation of their abilities and 
potentialities. We are far from satisfied with present results, but are 
learning with each semester. We face new and difficult problems in 
the post-war era with war veterans and people from industry returning 
to college to make up some of their educational deficit. Our hope is 
that our orientation course through functional psychology and Eng- 
lish will be of some help to us in meeting these problems. 


















































A New Slant on Enrollment Figures 
WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


HIs year, for the first time, the Pennsylvania State College is not 
OF totes in the report on enrollment as published for our Associa- 
tion by its Committee on Special Projects. The reason we are not 
included is the fact that I have been unable, on account of the acceler- 
ated program, to remove duplicates from our enrollment data. This 
was difficult even in the days when the College operated on a two- 
semester plan plus a twelve week summer session which was divided 
into three parts of three weeks, six weeks, and three weeks, but the 
difficulties were not nearly so great as those made by the addition of a 
third semester. 

I believe that the trouble we have all gone to in past years has been 
wasted since it seems we were trying to discover how many different 
individuals attended in a fiscal or academic year; but this effort, I 
believe, resulted in figures that were valueless. What we really wanted 
to know was how many people were enrolled in the institution for 
at least one semester, term, or quarter. 

In order to clarify the point I am trying to make, consider the normal 
enrollment at the Pennsylvania State College during the pre-war 
period, at which time approximately 7,000 students were in attendance 
during any one semester. Let us assume that the enrollment for the 
first semester of an academic year was exactly 7,000. The second 
semester we might again find an enrollment of 7,000 but suppose just 
one student of the 7,000 was a student who was not in attendance the 
preceding semester, and therefore the annual enrollment was reported 
as 7,001. To reduce this to an absurdity let us assume that the second 
semester enrollment consisted of only one student who, however, had 
not been in attendance during the preceding semester. Here again, 
since the student had not been in attendance during the preceding 
semester, his name would be added to the 7,000 listed for the first 
semester, making again an enrollment for the year of 7,001. The two 
circumstances are different in the extreme but they yield identical 
enrollment figures. This certainly is an absurdity and yet it is exactly 
the system we have all followed in indicating our annual enrollment. 

Actually, with an enrollment of 7,000 for the first semester and 
7,000 students for the second semester, it would be possible to report 
an enrollment for the year of any number from 7,000 to 14,000 inclu- 
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sive, depending on how many persons in attendance the second semes- 
ter were in attendance the first semester; but these variations in the 
reported enrollment would not have made any difference in the 
teaching load of the college or in the cost of its operation. 

Here is what actually happened at the Pennsylvania State College in 
1938-39: The first semester enrollment totalled 6,993, and second 
semester enrollment numbered 6,669. The actual figure reported for 
the year, however, is 7,282, since, of the 6,669 who were in attend- 
ance during the second semester, 289 were not enrolled during the 
first semester, and this figure was added to the first semester enroll- 
ment to get the enrollment for the year. At no time during the aca- 
demic year 1938-39 were there in attendance on the campus of the 
Pennsylvania State College 7,282 students and yet this figure was 
used in reporting enrollment and in the preparation of charts and 
data accompanying petitions to the legislature for appropriations. 
Actually, during the year students numbering 13,656 were taught for 
one semester (disregarding midsemester withdrawals). This is the 
number of semester students for which the college had to furnish 
instruction, and it is this number from whom it collected fees. There 
is nothing in the figure which reported a total enrollment of 7,282 that 
would have been helpful to those in charge of the financial arrange- 
ments for the institution, or to those who wrote the time table (sched- 
ule for classes), or to those interested in working with dormitory 
enrollment figures. 

A further example of how erroneous is our traditional method of 
indicating enrollment of individuals in attendance during an academic 
year rather than showing the number of semester-students in attend- 
ance may be found in the following table: 

During the academic year 1943-44, for which I have not as yet been able to 
get the detailed enrollment figures by class, sex, and curricula, we had in attend- 


ance: 
Men Women Total 


As undergraduate students during the summer semester 


US Nir ve shack sco stars ee aves Se run sorte as SHS wR 1,431 982 2,413 
During the fall semester there were in attendance ........ 953 1,693 2,646 
And during the spring semester of 1944 there were 

SMMNNNEIENNRED ooh) 210i olal cs eiciet a aie oversea oeNon eerie 1,147 1,783 2,930 





The total number of semester-students in attendance 
AE MR OG. 00 1) Stew de dy Sahat ctl HRTEM RUN GV oF S1DTS RGR alee SIE OLS 


Some of these students, 1,014 in number, for patriotic or other 
reasons, attended throughout the three semesters of the accelerated pro- 
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gram. They should be deducted twice since they were on the campus 
only as one individual in spite of the fact that they registered on three 
occasions. Those who attended two semesters, and please note that I 
do not as yet know which two, should be deducted once. They number 
2,484. 

We therefore have left a net enrollment of 3,477 individuals in 
attendance during the academic year. The combined tabulation fol- 


lows: 
Men Women Total 


CrceniOe SOMO EL BONNE: 55-5 aoc, 4 6.5 He ole brad a oleae 1,431 982 2,413 
A SONOS OL TOE 5 a 6.0'5 os 'bvolisaly os Sapeele ewe Mel Rar aarMe 953 1,693 2,646 
Ie TS, FE 8 65 6 kt nesiseevsadviaweseunaatnn 1,147 1,783 2,930 








Total 3,531 4,458 7,989 








Duplicates, attended 3 semesters ............2.ccceeees 472 542 1,014 
(deduct twice) 
Duplicates attended 2 semesters .............ccceccecs 928 1,556 2,484 





(deduct once) 
1,659 1,818 3,477 
It should now be noted that the 3,477 different individuals in attend- 
ance are a considerably larger group than the number that was actually 
enrolled on the campus during any one of the semesters, and that to 
use this number in appealing for funds from the legislature would 
be an exaggeration of the actual needs of the institution. To multiply 
it by three in order to gain some idea of the expected revenue under 
a three-semester program would be quite as erroneous. 

If an attempt is made to indicate in the above tabulation those 
students who attended two semesters, showing in addition the specific 
semesters attended, the problem becomes more complicated and if 
to this is added the problem of indicating class, sex, and curriculum, 
as is usually done in giving enrollment statistics, the problem becomes 
almost an impossibility, and, in fact, it has proved to be one to me for 
the past academic year. During this time we had the three semesters of 
the accelerated program and during the summer we ran, in parallel 
to the summer semester, the three terms of the summer session. By 
means of tabulating machines, and with the best advice I could get 
from the statistical office of the college, an attempt was made to 
indicate for the academic year gross and net enrollment by class, sex, 
and curriculum. This was easily done for each semester and the total 
registration for three semesters was easily obtained. But with the 
problem of making deductions for students in attendance more than 
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one semester, in order to change the figures from semester-students 
enrolled to individuals enrolled during the academic year, difficulties 
arose. A student might be a freshman for the first two semesters of 
the accelerated year but the third semester he was probably a sopho- 
more. The fact remains, however, that some were still classified as 
freshmen. Difficulties were encountered on account of students pass- 
ing from one class to another throughout the undergraduate years, 
and for students enrolled as seniors at the beginning of the year and 
as graduate students at the end. In fact, we found one student who 
had been enrolled as a junior during the fall semester, as a senior 
during the winter semester, and as a graduate student in the spring 
semester. Every institution on the accelerated program or using the 
quarter system could match these experiences. 

This is not the only complication encountered in removing dupli- 
cations. There is, in addition, the case of the student who changes 
his curriculum. Ramifications of these changes were so involved that 
to this minute we have not been able to show, for instance, the net 
number of individuals enrolled as seniors in the curriculum in Civil 
Engineering during the past year, although we do know exactly how 
many men were enrolled in this department each semester. Actually, 
if the problem had to do only with seniors in the department of 
Civil Engineering, it would soon be ended. But the problem is aggra- 
vated by reason of the fact that you must multiply the difficulties met 
in one curriculum by the number of curricula, by the number of 
classes in the college, and by the fact that it is desired to show enroll- 
ment figures in terms of men and women. 

Perhaps the difficulties encountered in arriving at the number of 
individuals enrolled might make a proposal to count semster-students 
seem to be the result of wishful thinking. Actually, however, I have 
been trying for the past decade to get permission to use this method 
as being more truly a picture of what the enrollment on the campus 
of the Pennsylvania State College actually is. It is my plan, if possible, 
from now on, to publish figures in the catalogue of the Pennsylvania 
State College showing enrollments semester by semester, or term by 
term, in order that the figures may more truly indicate what was going 
on in the college during a given academic year and to make perhaps 
a small tabulation of deductions by totals rather than to attempt to 
do it by class, sex and curriculum. The one thing that has, in the 
past, made this impossible was the fact that it would take about three 
times as many pages in the catalogue to present the figures by this 
method, but I believe that from now on the Pennsylvania State Col- 
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lege will show its enrollment in terms of semester-students rather 
than in terms of individuals enrolled. 

There is another method which might be used in indicating enroll- 
ment where a large number of terms made the removal of duplicates 
erroneous and even an impossibility. In making my report to the 
United States Office of Education for the academic year 1943-1944 
the following procedure was followed: It was pointed out that since 
the College is on a three-semester year, we were reporting enroll- 
ments for one and one-half academic years. This would give an over- 
load of approximately 50 per cent over the number of individuals 
taught during any one semester rather than the number of individuals 
taught during the year. 

Thus, in the case of Journalism, we had in the 


Men Women Total 


CN ANI SS or cs genders i RR ee 12 23 35 
I I opi 8 oo. os 61a 10. bc dkk on lane AED eee 3 25 28 
OED 5 purus cc andesieeaedetawenerenbenen 3 25 28 


We report, however, the maximum figures for any one semester as 
more truly showing what our teaching load was, viz.—12 men and 
25 women; total 35. 

It must be noted also that the largest load carried by the Depart- 
ment in any one semester is not the sum of the largest number of 
men and the largest number of women (37), but rather the load 
cafried during the summer semester (35). 

The number of individuals enrolled in Journalism throughout the 
year was not given nor was it known. Students transferring from one 
curriculum to another, or from one school to another, or from under- 
graduate classification to graduate status make this impossible. There 
were actually cases, as noted above, where students were classified 
as juniors during the summer semester, as seniors during the fall 
semester, and as graduate students in the spring semester. 

It was a comparatively simple process to determine the total number 
of individuals enrolled as undergraduate or graduate students during 
the three semesters, or during the summer sessions, or during the 
entire year, but it has continued to be impossible for me to make 
such a count by curricula. 

Naturally anyone reading a statistical report wherein it appears 
that, as in the case of Journalism, 12 men and 25 women seemingly 
added up to 35, would think either that there was a misprint or that 
the person making the report was completely “haywire.” In spite of 
this fact and remembering that no tabulation should be read without 
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a careful perusal of accompanying paragraphs, I believe that this 
method of reporting enrollments would not be an erroneous state- 
ment of facts. 

Early in November I received my copy of Suggested Forms for 
Enrollment Reports for Colleges and Universities, which by direc- 
tion of the A.A.C.R. was distributed to all the members. In it we are 
asked to indicate our full-time enrollment as it works out under the 
following formula: 


Total student-credit-hours = Equivalent fulltime en- 


Normal individual load of credit hours per year —_—rollment (on a yearly 
basis) 


The amount of work involved by such a procedure at an institution 
with a peacetime enrollment of 7,000 students in residence, even with 
the aid of tabulating machines, would be enormous and I do not be- 
lieve it would give the public any information that would be more 
truthful than that they are receiving. The divisor in the above formula 
would vary for practically every curriculum offered by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and would drop to as low a figure as 14 for first 
semester seniors in the curriculum in Physical Education and rise to as 
high a figure as 20/4 in certain semesters of the Engineering curricula. 

As a matter of additional information, insofar as the Pennsylvania 
State College is concerned, there are more students taking additional 
credits than there are students taking fewer than the normal number 
of credits. This would mean that if a policy of following the formula 
were adopted as our method of indicating enrollment, we should 
actually show a student body larger than the total number of individ- 
uals in residence at the College. 

In addition, the Pennsylvania State College, with most land grant 
colleges and state universities, has an enormous normal non-resident 
enrollment of students in extension and correspondence. These en- 
rollment figures for the academic year 1942-43 were in excess of 
50,000. The amount of work involved in reducing these figures to 
“equivalent fulltime enrollment” by means of the formula would 
place a burden on the recorders charged with keeping the records that 
would be unbearable and would not, in the opinion of this writer, 
result in a figure that would be meaningful. Certainly the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, when it says that it reaches by correspondence 
instruction 2,445 individuals in Agriculture or in Home Economics 
gives a bit of information that would not, in any way, be comparable 
with the figure reporting “equivalent full-time enrollment.” 
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Appraisal of Military Training and 
Experience: Continuation Report 


Lity DETCHEN 


article in this JOURNAL.’ The earlier article presented the back- 
gtound of the educational program of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute and the place of the Examinations Staff in that program. 

The major work of the Examinations Staff will be completed by 
December 30, 1944. During the two and a half years of the project 
the following provisions for testing have been made: end-of-course 
tests for approximately four hundred Institute courses; a military 
and a civilian form each of approximately sixty subject examinations; 

@ military and a civilian form each of two batteries of tests of general 
educational development; and a military and a civilian series of thir- 
teen examinations in electronics. 

The End-of-Course Tests—The content of the end-of-course tests 
ranges through the principal academic fields emphasized in high 
school and in the first two years of college with a few more at the 
more advanced levels. A very large number cover such technical 
subjects as statics, fluid mechanics, elementary mechanics and such 
vocational subjects as plumbing, poultry raising, and advertising. A 
few of the popular hobby subjects such as photography, group sing- 
ing, and radio for beginners, are included. Another is a group of 
general education subjects at the high school level (psychology and 
life, healthful living, etc.) and at the college level (American insti- 
tutions, problems of American life, etc.). The complete listing of 
course offerings appears in the Institute catalog which is available to 
educational administrators upon request to the Commandant, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Carl W. Hansen, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

The “end-of-course tests” are all objective in type. In the main 
they are two hours in length. The serviceman, upon completion of 
the course, takes the end-of-course test if he wishes to obtain a cer- 
tificate. This test is administered to him under proper conditions by 
an officer. The certificate certifies the title of the course, giving part 


T article has been written as a continuation report of an earlier 





*Ralph W. Tyler, “Appraisal of Military Training and Experience,” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, July, 1943. 
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descriptions so that the content is understandable to the registrar or 
employer. The man also receives a grade of ‘‘passed”’ or ‘‘passed with 
distinction.” No grade is given if he fails, but instead he is provided 
with a list of review suggestions so that he may have the opportunity 
of studying to bring up some one section of the examination that may 
have caused the failure. A copy of the man’s certificate, along with 
any other educational record that he may have accumulated, is filed 
with the Commandant and is available upon bona fide request. 

The end-of-course tests were written, under the direction of the 
Examinations Staff, by persons who had taught courses of that type. 
To achieve this end, the Chicago Staff opened extension centers under 
the supervision of professional test technicians at the University of 
Minnesota, the University of Wisconsin, and in New York City. 

In writing the end-of-course tests it was not the intention of the 
Examinations Staff to prepare examinations which would be used for 
any accreditation purposes. Many of the courses are broken into small 
units that do not coincide with present educational course organiza- 
tions. On the other hand a large group of the correspondence study 
courses that were purchased for the use of the Institute from extension 
centers where credit has always had acceptance are organized in the 
traditional manner and may be easily coped with by registrars. In such 
instances the problem of accreditation may be handled in one of two 
ways: (1) in the same manner the registrar would have treated it had 
it been submitted to him by regular transcript from the extension 
school of the university in question; or (2) the registrar may take the 
student’s Institute certificate as an indication that the man has had 
sufficient preparation to warrant his being given either an Institute sub- 
ject examination, or an examination prepared by the local institution. 
In some cases the veteran may, upon his own initiative, already have 
taken the subject examination while in service. In that event he will 
have in his possession a copy of his record which can be certified 
by reference to the Commandant. 

To summarize, the character of the end-of-course test may be con- 
sidered to be that of any good local course examination which has 
had the benefit of test-editing and the review of one or two outside 
critics. Its use will have to be controlled by those considerations which 
might approve or disapprove the inclusion of the particular course 
in question within the scope of legitimate credit allowance of the 
local curriculum. 

The Subject Examinations—The list of subject examinations which 
have been completed follows: 
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High School Level 


Elementary Algebra 
Second-Year Algebra 
Advanced Arithmetic 
Solid Geometry* 
Plane Geometry 


General Biology 

General Chemistry 

Meteorology 

General Physics 

Radio (beginning) * 

General Science 

Senior Science 

French Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the lower level 

French Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the upper level 

Spanish Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the lower level (only) 

Italian Reading, Grammar, 
at the lower level (only) 


Vocabulary 


Business English 

Business Arithmetic 

First-Year Typewriting 

Second-Year Typewriting 

First-Year Gregg Shorthand 

First-Year Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Second-Year Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing 


American History 

Civics 

Problems of Democracy 
Modern European History* 
World History 


Woodworking* 
Mechanical Drawing 
Auto Mechanics* 


English Composition (Grade 10, 11, or 
12) 

English Reading and Literary Acquaint- 
ance (Grade 10, 11, or 12) 


College Level 


Astronomy (Introductory) 
General Chemistry 
Physical Chemistry* 
Qualitative Analysis 
Quantitative Analysis 
Organic Chemistry 
Zoology* 

General Biology 

General Botany 

General Physics 


Engineering Drawing 
Surveying 

Engineering Mechanics 
Aviation Engines* 

Machine Design 

Diesel Engineering 
Electricity and Magnetism 
Electron Tubes and Circuits 
Engineering Electronics 
Advanced Engineering Electronics 
Fluid Mechanics 

Radio Engineering 
Advanced Radio Engineering 
Strength of Materials 


College Algebra 
Analytic Geometry 
Plane Trigonometry 
Differential Calculus 
Integral Calculus 


Economics* 

American History 
Modern European History 
American Government* 


Elementary Psychology 


Commercial Correspondence 

English Composition 

English Reading and Literary Acquaint- 
ance 


French Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the lower level 

French Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the upper level 

Spanish Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the lower level (only) 

Italian Reading, Grammar, Vocabulary 
at the lower level (only) 


* Co-operative Test Service, American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 


Avenue, New York 23, New York. 
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Except in the instances noted (*) there will be a civilian form avail. 
able directly from the American Council on Education.” These civilian 
forms, Form B, are being distributed by the Council in the same man- 
ner as any commercial standard test might be distributed. They are 
available for purchase at moderate cost, singly for use with individual 
cases or in lots for use with groups. There are no restrictions on their 
distribution other than those that apply in the distribution of tests at 
any time. A forthcoming’ test catalog of the Co-operative Test Service, 
scheduled for release in January, will carry regular catalog descrip- 
tions of all of the examinations with time allowance, prices, and the 
like. 

More stringent restrictions will be placed on the distribution to 
civilian institutions of the military (A) form. Earlier in the pro- 
gtam it was understood that the A form would not be released to 
civilian institutions but would be reserved for use with military 
personnel while they were still in service. While it is still true that 
military personnel are tested if they wish before discharge, provisions 
for the use of the A form with veterans have now been made. Veterans 
will have this opportunity through the Advisement Centers of the 
Veterans Administration. Also special provisions are now being made 
for the distribution of the A forms under limitations to a certified 
liaison officer in the high school or college who will agree to the 
conditions under which they will be issued. These conditions will 
apply only to the matter of safeguarding the examination. Under this 
plan copies of the A form may be secured from the Veterans Testing 
Service, a new unit to be set up immediately at Chicago by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the purpose of which will be to assist 
educational institutions with their problems of veterans’ accredita- 
tion.* 

As is evident from the list, the subject examinations cover the prin- 
cipal academic fields in which a man might seek credit as well as 
some additional fields where it was indicated that there might be a 
demand for accrediting examinations due to certain emphases in mili- 
tary training. In the latter category are found such examinations as 
physical chemistry, higher mathematics, and Italian. 

The subject examinations have had a much more careful and 
thorough plan of construction than the end-of-course tests. (Some- 


* Co-operative Test Service. 


* January, 1945. 
‘Veterans Testing Service, 6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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thing of the difference in the two types of examinations is indicated 
in the relative costs of constructing them, the subject examination 
costing about ten times as much as the end-of-course tests.) This is 
because the subject examinations have the benefit of trial with civilian 
school groups and of special consultative service of subject matter 
specialists and teachers. Additionally, about half of them have been 
standardized in their final forms so that norms will be made available 
for them. For those examinations which have not had the benefit of 
standardization, it is hoped that in time, in the case at least of the B 
forms, normative data can be collected through the reporting of 
institutions to the Co-operative Test Service and the examinations 
thus be made more generally useful. 

In the meantime, for those examinations which had not had the 
benefit of standardization, tentative “passing” points have been recom- 
mended by the Examinations Staff and their consultants by the method 
of obtaining a consensus of opinion. This was done on the premise 
that the examiners and consultants who had worked over the examina- 
tions, and who were in all instances persons familiar with the condi- 
tions existing in classroom instruction pertaining to the subject, were 
in a strategic position for making such recommendations. For those 
examinations which have been through the standardization program, 
norms will be supplied with the copies of the examinations at the 
time they are issued, or if the institution wishes more direct help in 
. making these interpretations, it may refer to the Veterans Testing 
Service. There remains to the institution the additional alternative of 
establishing local norms through the administration of the B forms 
to its own group. This is, of course, the most appropriate method from 
the standpoint of judgments based on local standards, and since the 
B forms are free from restrictions on use it may prove to be a more 
acceptable plan. 

The Tests of General Education Development’—These tests were 
prepared early in the project and are, therefore, completely standard- 
ized. They were prepared under the supervision of E. F. Lindquist 
who worked with the Examinations Staff during the period of their 
construction and standardization. There are two batteries, one at the 
high school level and one at the college level. The high school battery 
included a test each in social studies, correctness and effectiveness of 
expression, natural sciences, general mathematical ability, and inter- 


* Also available from the Co-operative Test Service or from the Science Research 
Associates, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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pretation of literary materials. The college battery is identical except 
that there is no test of general mathematical ability. This omission is 
covered by more comprehensive subject examinations in college alge- 
bra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, and differential and integral 
calculus, As in the case of the subject examination, there are both 
military (A) and civilian (B) forms, The norms are based on several 
thousand cases each of high school and college students. The A forms 
were used in the standardization program, the B forms being equated 
to them. These examinations are recommended for certifying high- 
school diplomas or college admission in the case of those students 
who left high school without completing the senior year, and, further, 
for college placement in the cases of those students for whom it may 
be justifiable to waive the general educational requirements. 

Handbook of the American Council Committee on Accreditation— 
This handbook, entitled ‘‘A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services,” is available upon a $2.00 sub- 
scription fee from the American Council on Education, Washington 
6, D.C. Constructed under the direction of Dr. George W. Tuttle 
of the University of Illinois, it is intended specially for the use of 
registrars and deans. It is in loose-leaf binder style to which may be 
added special bulletins issued from time to time. The first collection 
of materials, issued several months ago, did not contain descriptive 
material on the examinations, but a special additional issue is planned 
on this topic for January circulation. The Guide describes the types 
of educational opportunities which have been available to men while 
in service and presents the content of each course of study that the man 
may have had during his training period. A specific recommendation 
is made in each instance of course training. 

When the material on the subject examinations is issued it will 
cover the title of the examination, descriptions of the parts, in some 
instances the titles of courses which the examination might con- 
ceivably fit, and the amount of credit that could be allowed for satis- 
factory completion of the examination. All of the information of the 
Guide is presented for the optional use of administrators. There can 
be no doubt that some institutions will have their own reservoir of 
examinations and thus be in a position to handle their own evaluation 
problems. The majority of institutions have indicated a desire for 
this service, so that the Guide has had partial financial support from 
nineteen educational associations. 
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The Vitality and Responsibility of 
Liberal Education* 
WILLIAM E. ALDERMAN 


Ox a few weeks ago, a member of this faculty, returning to his 
country home after a year’s leave of absence, expressed surprise 
over the fact that in so short a time the trees and bushes beyond his 
picture window and his living-room porch had grown so much. He 
then added that he must get out his saw and his pruning knife at the 
earliest possible time and trim out the superfluous growth, so that he 
could see again some of the wonted things that were now screened 
from his sight. 

I think I know just how he felt. For, although my own troubles in 
this regard are somewhat more remote, I can already see how some 
of my trees and some that belong to my next-ridge neighbor are cer- 
tain, ultimately, to rob me of some of the vistas that now lead my 
eyes to distant hills and dramatic sunsets. 

I use these illustrations to suggest what happens every year to my 
own thinking. Ideas concerning education come constantly from read- 
ings and from friends. Many of them take root. Some of them 
flourish temporarily in an almost tropical fashion. As a result, there 
are thickets and underbrush; the taller trees become pleached; out- 
looks are obscured; and too much shade and too little sunlight breed 
an unhealthy mould. And so I find it necessary to get out the shears 
of criticism and discrimination and to cut away that which obstructs. 

A danger is that one may trim ignorantly or indiscriminatingly. The 
temptation is to cut out everything that was not there originally, and 
to cut back all that formerly lacked height or size. I am reminded of 
the Oriental leader of youth who was showing an American visitor 
through his picturesque garden. Suddenly he stopped and said: 


Here fifty years ago my father planted a tree. Last week I cut it down, It 
had given shade, comfort, and nuts all these years, and to all our family it 
is a grateful memory, I hesitated to cut it down, and did so only when 
I found what a vista would be opened thereby. 


Ideas concerning Liberal Education are as multitudinous as weeds. 


* An address before the Liberal Arts Faculty, Miami University, at its opening 
meeting last year. 
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Some of them are venial; many are specious; a few are fundamental. 
Those that are trifling will be smothered by those that have greater 
vitality. But those that are specious may befool all but the most 
discriminating observer when he comes to decide which conceptions 
must be eradicated, which ones must be cut back and held in check, 
and which ones must be fertilized and cultivated. 

I am well aware that horticulturists disagree among themselves; 
that there are tides of taste with respect to landscaping and gardening; 
that some people insist on a bit of sweet clover seed in their sowings, 
and that others regard sweet clover as a weed in their lawns. Simi- 
larly, I know that ideas concerning the matter and the method of 
liberal education differ among those who are responsible for the 
perpetuation of the liberal tradition. I do not expect, therefore, that 
all of you in this faculty will subscribe equally to my judgments as to 
what we must extirpate, what we must discourage, and what we must 
foster if we are to perform for this University the particular obliga- 
tions that are ours. It would be highly unfortunate, however, if we 
found ourselves too far apart as to what vistas must be kept open, 
and what objectives should be our aim. 

You will notice that I emphasize ozr responsibility. Other divisions 
of a University have their particular functions. They are charged with 
the task of turning out musicians, artists, accountants, business men, 
secretaries, primary and secondary teachers, coaches, architects, et 
cetera, and are doing their best to do the things for which they exist. 

The College of Liberal Arts confesses by its own requirements that 
it is responsible for giving the general and the specific training that 
is implied in its Group Requirements and its Fields of Concentration. 
If it does the latter and not the former, manifestly it has failed. The 
neglect of the kind of training that makes a man magnanimous, adapt- 
able, charitable, logical, judicious, and cosmopolitan is less to be 
condoned than is the slighting of the training that makes of him a 
finished specialist. If this point of view, so briefly stated, does not 
misrepresent our peculiar responsibility to the University, what are 
some of the vistas that must be kept open, and what are some of the 
specious weeds of which we must be warty? 

Perhaps it will be well to start by putting the ax to that growth, 
both noxious and specious, that obscures the ends of a liberal educa- 
tion and seems thereby to deny the legitimacy of its existence. I refer, 
of course, to the preachments of those who brand liberal education as 
effete and moribund, and who would substitute in its place the prac- 
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tical and the vocational. So insinuating has been this insidious weed 
that it has been mistaken for a genuine garden plant by many who have 
come to look patronizingly on scholars but adoringly upon specialists, 

The very war that we are fighting gives the lie to this point of 
view. It is as fatuous to say that liberal education has been outmoded 
as it is for Hitler to scream that democracy is degenerate. 

The Nazi party says blatantly: “Loyalty, discipline, and blind 

obedience are the foundation pillars of every branch of the National 
Socialist movement.” Its Chamber of Culture affirms: ‘Whoever par- 
ticipates in production, reproduction, mental or technical elaboration, 
dissemination, preservation, sale or furtherance of the sale of a cul- 
tural product, must be a member of a branch of the Reich Chamber 
which has jurisdiction over his activity.” Its own laws affirm: ‘“Who- 
ever undertakes to organize or maintain another political party, or 
build a new party, will . . . be liable to three years in the work- 
house or from six months to three years imprisonment.” Through 
one of its intellectual leaders, Ernst Kreick, it asserts: ‘There is no 
truth that would be the same for Germans, Chinese, Hindus, Negroes, 
and Indians—not even in mathematics and the realm of natural law.” 
He adds that a given truth exists only “for members of the same 
race, for people who live in racial community, and under the same 
destiny.” As Professor Howard Humford Jones recently remarked: 
“The pursuit of truth in the fascist state is, by theory, adjourned 
until such time as the master minds of the master race, having subdued 
or obliterated the rest of the world by the scientific use of indoctrina- 
tion, drugs, sterilization, starvation, or plain mass-murder, may elect 
to bring truth out of its dusty retirement and give it a place in the 
sun. 
As I understand it, it is against the dogma of racial superiority, 
this denial of the worth and the rights of an individual person (un- 
less that person happens to be the one who claims for himself inspired 
leadership), this disbelief in the common intelligence of mankind, 
this enfranchisement of instincts and impulses that are racial—it is, 
I say, against these that we are waging war. 

Our forebears, desiring for themselves and their children “the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle them’, held that ‘‘all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” In order to help 
spread and perpetuate these ideals, they established colleges, Liberal 
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Arts Colleges if you please, all the way from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. These have been a profound influence in liberalizing and 
humanizing our points of view. At a time when the whole world 
stands ravished by those who deny the worth of the individual and 
the sanctity of the human spirit, it is fatuous to conclude that the 
liberal tradition should be regarded as a dispensable sentiment in the 
better world that is in the making. 

Another plant currently talked about by educational planners might 
be named “Postwar Wonder’’ or “Answered Prayer”. As yet it has 
not been discovered, but we are all being urged to be on the lookout 
for it. The hope is that someone, some place, will find a new bud- 
sport on some educational tree, and that grafts made from it will 
flourish perfectly in a post-war ‘soil and climate. No one seems to 
know exactly what it should be. The only thing certain is that the 
post-war world will be a different world, and that in it the spirit of 
man cannot come to its full flowering unless it is fed on some new 
food and cultivated in some mew way. Vague proposals for post-war 
educational plantings are beginning to appear with the regularity 
and the would-be subtlety of some advertising campaigns that lead 
up to the introduction of some marketable commodity. The iteration 
that characterizes all this insistence on a mew kind of education for a 
new world smacks not a little of propaganda put out by those who, 
in all sincerity, want a larger place in the future for the particular 
brand of education that they represent. That such preachments are 
seductive is attested by the fact that already some people who should 
know better are alarmed lest the liberal education to which they 
have given their lives in a pre-war world will be discarded in the 
order that is to be. 

To brand all this as pother would be the part of folly. Every great 
social catastrophe ought to make us question the régime under which 
its causes flourished. We should be derelict if we did not scrutinize 
the educational practices of the present in an attempt to see whether 
they can best serve the future. But all that we now hear about a new 
kind of education for a changed world sounds suspiciously like much 
that we heard during and after the first World War. How some of 
the changes that were then made abetted materialism, and how miser- 
ably those same changes failed in helping to preserve peace is a 
commonplace. 

Even in a changing world there are some things that are changeless. 
A changed world will not need a new golden rule, but will be sorely 
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in need of men and nations that will live by the one that was given 
to us two thousand years ago. Even the airplane and a global war 
cannot alter radically those fundamental aspirations of the human 
spirit characteristic of man at his best. Justice and truth and righteous. 
ness and charity are not so chimerical as the fascist philosophy implies; 
and in the new order they will be more important than ever if the 
peace is to be won. It is for this reason that I have not as yet placed 
my order for entirely new kinds of seeds and shrubs and trees to be 
planted as soon as the war is won. 

A mimeographed pamphlet that came to my desk has as its title, 
“The Major Ideals of Democracy and the Principal Characteristics 
of Behavior Implied by Them’. In it I find such headings and sub- 
headings as ‘“The Uniqueness and Worth of the Individual’, ‘Cre. 
ativeness’’, ““Appreciations’’, “Social Sensitivity’, ‘‘Co-operativeness”, 
“Reflective Thinking”, “Self-Direction’”. The development of these 
and other equally important points of view has been more the im- 
mediate concern of liberal education than of any other brand of higher 
training. Be it said to our shame that we have often been less assidu- 
ous and less convincing than we might have been. But be it said for 
a comfort and challenge that we do have the subjects that are best 
fitted to inculcate the democratic way of life. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not averse to better strains of 
liberal education and better methods for their propagation. But I 
doubt seriously whether the Four Freedoms, which constitute a general 
blueprint of the society of tomorrow, can be as effectively realized 
by any would-be educational panacea as they can by vitalized liberal 
training. The exactness, the discipline, the restraint, yes and the 
revelation that comes with the study of science; the sense of values 
and proportion that comes with the study of philosophy and ethics; 
the understanding of one’s self and of others that comes from psy- 
chology, anthropology, and sociology; the perspective of man’s mis- 
takes and successes that comes as one follows history and government; 
the feeling of consanguinity that comes as one learns well the language 
of another people; the tolerance that comes with the knowledge of 
religions other than one’s own; the breadth of ideas that comes with 
a substantial introduction to the world of letters and of art—these 
and many other necessary contributions can be made to the post-war 
world by the curriculum of the Liberal Arts College. 

Passing reference has already been made to another common enemy 
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of liberal education. I refer to the tendency to neglect breadth and 
to stress concentration. Few members of a Liberal Arts faculty are 
ready to admit that they add water and compost to this tendency; but 
it does exist. To be sure, some fields of learning are in themselves 
more broadening than are others (philosophy would be an example 
in point); but the offences, such as they are, are likely to be committed 
in the less cosmopolitan areas. All of this is understandable. It is bred 
of the enthusiasm that an instructor has for his own subject, and the 
interest he has in the success of his own department, and the pride 
that he has in the progress of his students when they go on to graduate 
school. 

To be sure the requirements for the A.B. degree make it necessary 
for every student to take some courses in a variety of fields. But 
altogether too many students, either from inclination or persuasion, 
take the minimum of courses outside the departments in which they 
afe majoring. Ask the average student what he is most interested in 
and he will tell you that he is majoring in chemistry, English, psy- 
chology, or what not. How refreshing it would be if any considerable 
number of them would say that they were interested primarily in 
becoming familiar with and learning to make use of the great ideas 
of the ages. Even this would not preclude a modicum of specializa- 
tion in undergraduate days; but it would insure some comprehension 
of the unity of all knowledge. To my way of thinking, this tempting 
Tree of Specialization should be grown largely in the dwarf varieties. 
If for the purposes of medicine, dietetics, engineering and the like it 
seems wise to plant the larger varieties, they should be kept cut back 
for the time being, so that they will not smother out equally legitimate 
and desirable plants of other kinds. 

That Tree of Functionalism, that I may have referred to on another 
occasion by another name, continues to give me trouble. I think that 
I can see through it, but when I look in its direction again it seems 
more dense than it was before. It is a lusty grower, and a hard one to 
discourage. If I were allowed to describe it, and if it would grow true 
to my details, I would do more than tolerate it—I would welcome it. 
But when certain other people state its characteristics, I am certain 
that it would soon cut off cherished vistas that I am not willing to 
sacrifice. To be sure, education should be usable, and to my way of 
thinking a thoroughly liberal education is. I do not know how to 
measure imagination, appreciation, social sympathy, intellectual curi- 
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Osity, a sense of appropriateness, and judiciousness; but I have a 
notion that they are not only less common, but also more desirable 
than much that some would prize as immediately useful. 

To be sure students ought to live happier and more useful lives 
than would have been theirs had they not come to a university cam- 
pus. From this it follows, however, that the university can and should 
be most rewarding in ways that would not easily and conveniently be 
discovered elsewhere. To say that is not to inveigh against the many 
extracurricular activities in which students indulge, nor is it to con- 
demn as completely false the philosophy that protests that we learn 
only by doing. But it is not the primary function of a College of 
Liberal Arts to supply the student with those stray bits of useful 
information and those procedures that will naturally and almost 
inevitably come to him in the course of his experience. It is true that 
he may have to raise and lower windows, repair faucets that drip, 
drive his automobile or his helicopter, buy his clothes, select his food, 
mark his ballot, make out his income tax report, decide between half 
a dozen competing milkmen, sprinkle his lawn, trim his trees, hoe 
his garden, select his vocation and his wife, oil his lawn-mower, take 
the clinkers out of his stoker, fix a broken lock, repair the cord to 
the electric sweeper—in short, paddle his own canoe. As I write this 
I have on my desk a college textbook on speech that takes almost 
twenty pages to discuss the technique of telephone conversations. 
The treatment begins with the subtle suggestion that if you do not 
know the number, you should look it up in the telephone book; pro- 
ceeds to the caution that it might be well not to call your party when 
you afe reasonably certain that he is not in; and concludes with this 
choice counsel to etiquette: “When you have said ‘Goodbye’ you 
should replace the receiver gently rather than with a bang.” Per- 
sonally, I’d rather risk my ears to a college student who knew Plato’s 
Republic, or liked to read Swinburne aloud, or who was able to 
find out what baffling unknowns his test-tube contained. 

And so I shall have to remain skeptical of this Tree of Functional- 
ism until I am more certain that it is a Tree of Knowledge and of 
Life. 

One other confusing issue that must be faced is hard to label. In 
order to carry out the figure with which I began, and for want of a 
better name, suppose I call it the ““Me-Too” Tree. Maybe it isn't a 
tree at all; maybe it is a parasite; maybe it is a bug. Be that as it 
may, it is always there among the other growths, clamoring for space, 
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and saying, sometimes meekly and sometimes vociferously, ‘Me Too! 
Me Too! Me Too!” 

I am reminded of the situation at the close of Shakespeare’s charm- 
ing comedy “As You Like It”. As the final scene of the play pro- 
gresses, it becomes obvious that Orlando is to marty Rosalind, Oliver 
is to be united to Celia, and Silvius and Phoebe are to be made one. 
The melancholy Jaques, seeing the motley-minded Touchstone enter 
with the goat-girl Audrey, remarks with customary half-cynicism: 
“There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples are coming 
to the ark.” Sure enough, Touchstone and Audrey have fallen vic- 
tims to the universal mating instinct, and Touchstone, who ‘‘some- 
times speaks wiser than he is ware of”, says to Duke Senior: “‘I press 
in here, sir, amongst the rest of the country copulatives, to swear and 
to forswear.”’ 

And so it is with this Me-Too Tree—it is always wanting to press 
in among the other approved courses and claim its own right to stand 
for credit toward the A.B. degree. There are few growths that are 
more insistent, and but few if any that give more embarrassment to 
the Liberal Arts Curriculum Committee. 

We begin with the assumption that various degrees, traditionally 
and by logic, stand for different kinds of training. It is valid, there- 
fore, to conclude that each separate degree will have its own set of 
requirements, designed to make certain that that for which it stands 
is actually fulfilled. It follows also that a given degree should not 
be padded with a lot of courses that have no relationship to the ends 
for which it was set up. But this is what many people fail to realize. 
They conclude that because the requirements for the A.B. degree 
allow for many electives, these electives should go wholly uncon- 
trolled. If this obtained, the degree, in many instances, would lose its 
integrity. Unfortunately the man whose course is not allowed to count 
for a specific degree takes the denial as a personal slight, and in the 
repercussions that follow he accuses the Liberal Arts College of being 
too smug and self-contained. When there is added to his chagrin the 
disappointment of some importunate student who thinks he must 
have the course in question, the possibilities of misunderstandings 
are more than doubled. 

Maybe the figure of weeds and underbrush and vistas with which 
I began has been overworked. I am aware that I have made trees talk 
and do other untreelike things. I hope, however, that I have made it 
clear that, to my way of thinking, Liberal Arts education is not effete 
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or moribund; that it is in spirit arrayed against all that fascism stands 
for; that it can, if vitalized, serve the new day as can no other kind 
of education. I am equally strong in my belief that it must hold firm 
against an over-allowance of specialization, a dilution by narrow 
functionalism, and an emasculation by jealous interlopers. 

In her book, The Timeless Land, Eleanor Dark tells of the 
difficult attempts made by Governor Phillip to explore and colonize 
the coast near Botany Bay. Fears of hunger were intensified by his 
failure to find land that could be cultivated to advantage. Mrs. Dark 
adds significantly: ‘The natives, spying upon his explorations, knew 
that the white people for all their magic were pitifully ignorant. A 
hundred times they had passed a feast, not knowing it was there. 
Honey in the wild bees’ nests, grubs in the rotten logs, tasty fern 
roots, cray-fish in the fresh water pools.” I recall also that it was the 
savage and deformed Caliban who first showed the powerful Prospero 
where the fresh springs and the brine pits and the fertile lands were; 
and that it was this same mis-shapen slave who volunteered to bring 
the bewildered followers of the shipwrecked King of Naples to the 
place where crabs grew; to show them the jay’s nest and the clustering 
filberts; and to instruct them how to snare the nimble marmoset. 

The implication that I would have you draw would not make 
governors and magicians and kings of those who are in the fold of the 
Liberal Arts college, and Australian aborigines and barbarians of those 
who are not a part of us. Quite the contrary. In all humility I am 
meaning to suggest that no liberal arts man dare become too doc- 
trinaire, lest those on whom he looks with condescension because of 
their willingness to learn by experiment and contact may prove him 
to be an improvident fool. I warned above that we should ever be on 
the alert lest we be robbed of vistas and diverted from paths that 
ought always to be ahead of us. This is the appropriate place to 
remark that fads and innovations are not the only things that thrive; 
tradition itself, despite its age, may become thick and impenetrable. 
There is little to be feared from a thoroughly liberal tradition, but a 

narrow tradition can shut us, if ever so thinly, from a brave new 
world that is to have new creatures in it. 

The war has created a sudden demand for large numbers of people 
who can communicate fluently with those with whom and against 
whom we are fighting, and new and intensive methods of language 
study have been devised. There is an unprecedented need for physi- 
cists, and thousands of young men are being given fundamental train- 
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ing in that field. The immediate accidents and the more remote out- 
comes of the war have made thousands of nurses and health workers 
so imperative that the government is now granting subsidies to those 
who will go into training. The unconditional surrender of our enemies 
means occupation by the allies, and men are being trained for 
military government. 

When the peace comes the need for linguists, the interest in 
physics, and the demand for nurses will not evaporate. As the world 
nattows, the knowledge of other peoples—their history and arts and 
religions and institutions—should broaden. Men who have been 
taught hurriedly to fly planes in combat must be trained more thor- 
oughly if they are to qualify for the transport and passenger services 
that are sure to enlarge. 

New occasions will bring to higher education not only new duties 
but also larger numbers. Preparation must be made for the rehabilita- 
tion of those who are the casualties of this war. But this is not the 
most staggering prospect. Legislation has been passed that will make 
available to every interested young man or woman honorably dis- 
charged from the armed services a generous monthly stipend for one 
year or more to enable him to begin or further or complete his higher 
education. 

Once or twice in this paper I have referred to a vitalized liberal 
education. That was not an inadvertence. The scholastic casualties of 
college life are painfully high, but from those who are graduated, 
altogether too many show signs of moral torpidness, or even turpi- 
tude. They are too often content to settle down in the innocuous isola- 
tion of their own jobs or homes or circles of friends, and to do 
nothing to help lift the cultural or intellectual level of a meretricious 
society with which they may be surrounded. It would be unfair to 
blame education with the creation of all such lethargy. We are dere- 
lict, however, in not curing more of it than we do. I know the reply, 
so frequently given by teachers, to the effect that it is not their task 
to turn out reformers or to influence character, but to train biologists 
and philologists and critics. It is not their task, either, to make cynics, 
or to encourage flippancy, or to chill wholesome ardor. It is a part 
of their responsibility, however, to reduce the probability that any 
one with whom they have had anything to do will turn out to be 
a shrewd shyster on the bench, a predatory politician in public office, 
a mouthing minister in some responsible pulpit, a man of financial 
competence wholly callous to his social responsibility, a teacher more 
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concerned with his own cleverness than he is with the creation of 
substantial points of view, or a writer of salacious books that are 
dirty for the sake of dirt. 

There are disturbing evidences that young college men now in the 
armed forces are finding it difficult to state succinctly what they are 
fighting for and why they are willing to give up their lives for it. 
Vaguely they all know that it is to preserve the democratic way of 
life and to help to usher in the new day of the Four Freedoms. That 
only a few of them can be more articulate than this is heavy censure 
to those of us who have taught them. Whatever changes may come 
to liberal education, and they will be many, we can all, no matter 
what subjects we teach, unite in the common task of vitalizing our 
instruction so that the college men and women of the future will not 
repeat shibboleths or march to cliches. Whatever may be their fields 
of specialization, they should all believe beyond peradventure in the 
sanctity of the human spirit, the inviolableness of personality, and the 
worth and dignity of the individual human being. These are liberal and 
democratic tenets that men may live by and die for. 
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Editorial Comment 
Peacetime C onscription 


HE Journal of the National Education Association for November, 
T i944 presents a good summary of the arguments for and against 
eacetime conscription of American youth following the war: “The 
Case FOR Peacetime Conscription” and “The Case AGAINST 
Peacetime Conscription” by Walter E. Myer, pp. 179-182. 

The implications of peacetime conscription are so far-reaching that 
they affect every university, college, junior college, and high school 
in America. In fact, there is hardly a person whose future will not in 
some way be changed by what the American people decide to do 
about this issue. The need for preparedness for whatever the future 
may bring is obvious. But is a year of military training for all 
American boys between the ages of 17 and 23, a million of them 
each year, the best way to bring about such preparedness? 

The arguments for conscription include the expected continuance 
of the frictions and hatreds which have produced wars in the past, 
the relief of post-war unemployment, the maintenance of an armed 
force sufficient to check aggressors, the building of an adequate re- 
serve, the improvement of the health of the nation, vocational train- 
ing not now adequately given in the schools, discipline for youth, the 
inculcation of stabilizing habits, the removal of a million boys each 
year from competition in the labor market with returning veterans, 
the democratizing influence of military service, and an appreciation 
of what service means. All these are but by-products, and the chief 
reason for inaugurating a year of compulsory service is national de- 
fense. Those advocating this program say that there is danger in post- 
poning a decision. We had better do this now while we are in the 
mood—we might change our minds after the war is over. 

Those who oppose this view say that we should wait until the war 
is over and see what our military needs will be, how well we get 
along with our allies, what kind of a peace organization will be set 
up, and whether large standing armies will be a help or a hindrance 
to lasting peace. Each peace-loving nation must have at its disposal 
armed forces to curb aggression, they say, but probably not a million 
men in constant training and ten million in a reserve army. They 
point out that the question does not need to be settled immediately 
because our military strength at the close of the war will be such 
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that years must elapse before we can be considered unprepared, 
Meanwhile we can plan for the future without rushing into something 
that might prove unsatisfactory to us and might discourage limitation 
of armaments by all nations. 

A year of military service, say those opposed to conscription, would 
not provide the best preparedness, which must include a highly skilled 
navy and air force, which needs to be a relatively permanent profes- 
sional body. The standing army must be made up of men with more 
than a year of training. Compulsory military training they hold to be 
an inadequate substitute for a national health program, which large 
military expenditures would tend to hinder. Vocational training given 
by the army would have a negative effect upon vocational training in 
the schools; and in both health training and vocational training the 
girls are necessarily left out. While admitting that the schools have 
done an inadequate job in both of these fields, they maintain that the 
remedy is not to be found in turning the task over to the Army. 

Military service to relieve unemployment they hold to be a defeatist 
argument which tends to turn our attention away from the vital 
necessity of so arranging things that there will be full employment. 
Military training will not make up for the lack of discipline in Ameri- 
can youth. That kind of discipline is not the kind needed for partici- 
pation in a democracy. Much can be said for a year of national service, 
but it should be the kind of service which will allow time for the 
inculcation of civic virtues. The author quotes one writer who points 
out that peacetime conscription leads not toward peace but toward 
war, and that nations, like men, get what they prepare for. 

Which side is right? This is but a skeleton summary of some of the 
things that are being written on both sides of this issue—an issue of 
primary importance to all of us. To me, so far, the case against peace- 
time military conscription is the stronger. Our armed forces will be 
strengthened by a year of military training, but our democratic in- 
stitutions will not. Democracy must be protected from outside aggres- 
sion, but at the same time not weakened from within by lapsing into 
the military ‘“‘way out”. The education of these young men is our 
responsibility, a responsibility we cannot surrender in a moment of 
self-doubt under the stress of war. We must have confidence that the 
problems that peacetime military conscription would undertake to 
solve can be solved by full employment, an expanding economy, and 
particularly, for us as school people, a broad and forward-looking 
educational program. J. A. A. 
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Adult Education 


The post-war period will bring to colleges and universities many 
and diverse demands for their services. Wise planning will be neces- 
saty so that each institution will make the greatest use of its resources 
while sharing in the tremendous task that faces education. In making 
post-war plans the problem of adult education deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

Millions of demobilized veterans and war workers whose educa- 
tional careers were interrupted by war service will need and want addi- 
tional formal education. As never before, there will be a demand for 
training at all levels and of every type, cultural, professional, techni- 
cal, vocational. Men and women, as a result of their experiences with 
the educational programs in the armed services, will have gained a 
new appreciation of education. Many will want to train themselves 
for better positions. Large numbers of veterans and war workers will 
return to college campuses and undertake full-time college courses. 
For the registration of these students, most colleges and universities 
are making careful plans. 

However, there will be millions of men and women who, while in 
need of further educational opportunities, will find it impossible to 
undertake a full-time educational program. Some will have family 
responsibilities and must devote their main efforts to earning a living; 
others will be be restless to start earning a living and to establish a 
home. Some agency must make plans for this large group in order 
that there will be available a sound program of part-time education 
supplementing interrupted formal educational careers and including 
subject matter in many fields. 

The need for education by adults has been demonstrated for many 
years. It has resulted in a wide variety of educational programs offered 
in chautauquas, lyceums, radio programs, literary clubs, discussion 
groups, women’s clubs, correspondence schools, etc. Some institutions 
of higher education have developed valuable short courses and exten- 
sion courses for the adult who wishes to use a portion of his leisure 
time for self-improvement. There will be an increasing demand for 
instruction of this type. 

The United States Senate is considering the problem of adult edu- 
cation, and has before it a bill, $1670, which would provide a publicly 
supported adult education program. For thirty years the Federal 
Government has contributed to an adult education program in agri- 
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culture and home economics. It is now proposed to offer similar 
services in other fields of instruction under this bill providing for 
college and university general extension. 

Adult education is bound to assume a greater importance in the 
educational program after the war. More and more, it becomes recog- 
nized that education does not end with youth and adolescence, stopping 
abruptly when an individual drops out of the regular grade-school- 
through-college process, but that it is a continuing experience. Col- 
leges and universities in a position to offer an educational program 
designed to meet the needs of the part-time adult student, will render 
a valuable service, and will be able to extend their usefulness to a 
large degree, not only to the individual but to society. A. H. P, 


Ersatz Education 


HE G.I. Bill of Rights was not designed as a gift to the colleges. 

It is a sincere attempt on the part of the nation to compensate, 
at least partially, for the sacrifices that service men and women have 
made. It undertakes particularly to enable them to complete education 
or training that may have been interrupted, or that might be beyond 
their reach without government aid. All the provisions of the bill are 
aimed at one specific purpose: to eliminate any handicap that the 
veteran’s years in the service might otherwise impose upon them. Any 
benefits that may accrue to the colleges are purely a by-product. 

If we are to judge by some promotional literature that is beginning 
to appear, there are some educational institutions which are so much 
impressed by the fees they hope to collect as to forget their obliga- 
tions as institutions of learning. They are rushing into what they 
probably consider ‘‘the market” with every sort of bait which they 
hope will prove enticing to the veteran. One unaccredited institution 
in the Middle West has announced “more than a score of 1- and 
2-year vocational courses leading to certificates instead of degrees. 
Courses such as woodworking, drafting, metal working, recreational 
and camp leadership, industrial personnel, accounting, advertising, 
banking, industrial and production management, visual education, 
salesmanship, dramatics, and music . . . are designed especially to 
meet the needs of veterans under the G. I. Bill of Rights.”* The an- 
nouncement does not conclude with the words “If you don’t see 
what you want, ask for it,” but that is the general idea. Undismayed 
by the fact that it has never been able to do its work sufficiently well 
to win accreditation by its regional association, this institution now 
plans to enter into competition with everything from the great tech- 
nological institutes to the business college up over the drugstore. 


’ Education for Victory, 1, 12 (December 20, 1944), p. 24. 
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The president of another small college in the same state, smacking 
his lips over the money to be spent for G.I. education, is quoted as 
saying frankly, ““We are not going to break our standards, but we 
expect to bend them.’’? 

Physicians tell us that the evil of patent medicines lies not so much 
in their meretricious character as in the fact that patients, relying upon 
them, often neglect proper treatment which would lead to a cure. 
There is an obvious parallel. The danger exists that thousands of 
veterans, enticed by the lure of short courses, will be satisfied with 
them in place of the thorough training which they need and which 
the government is willing to provide for them. They will ultimately 
discover that ersatz instruction in vocational subjects does not equip 
them for the leadership they had hoped to achieve. But by that time 
it will be too late. 

This is not to say that all short courses are meretricious, or that 
they do not have a dignified place in the educational system. Thousands 
of veterans, lacking the ability or the motivation for degree work, will 
need exactly the sort of training which will be open to them in short 
vocational courses in various fields. But if the spirit and intent of the 
G.I. Bill are to be met, those courses must be organized by institutions 
with trained personnel, with adequate equipment, and with qualifying 
experience in that kind of instruction; not as a promotional scheme by 
institutions which enter the field because they need the money. 

W.C.S. 


Notes about the JOURNAL 


Suggestions for a new name for the JOURNAL have been coming in; 
some of them are excellent. W. H. Hoffman and A. H. Espenshade 
liked “The American College,’ and designed a new format, trans- 
ferring the frontispiece to the outside cover. What do some of the 
rest of you think of that? . . . Because of the pressure of other work, 
Miss Emma E. Deters finds it necessary to resign from the Book 
Review Editorship. Her resignation is accepted with great reluctance, 
and with hearty thanks for the fine job she has done. We are glad to 
welcome R. E. McWhinnie of the University of Wyoming as the 
new Book Review Editor. . . . Don’t be misled by the new slimness 
of the JOURNAL; it has about the usual number of pages but is using 
a lighter weight paper in deference to the paper shortage. . . . We'd 
like suggestions for frontispieces; particularly the names of institutions 
that are celebrating centennials. .. . Any Registrar who hears a good 
speech on an educational topic, or who knows of any significant edu- 
cational study or experiment in progress, will confer a favor if he 
will give us a line on it. 





* Newsweek, XXV, 2 (January 8, 1945), p. 68. 











Book Review 


Rider, Fremont, The Scholar and the Future of the Research Li- 
brary, a Problem and Its Solution. New York: Hadham Press, 1944, 
Pp. xiii + 236. 

This book is a revolutionary proposal for the solution of the major 
problems now confronting research libraries, namely the cost of acquisition, 
processing, binding and storage of the vast amount of material which 
must be preserved for research purposes. The author is Librarian at Wes- 
leyan University and former managing editor of the Library Journal and 
the Publisher's Weekly. He would solve the dilemma by the simple ex- 
pedient of micro-printing the major portion of all research collections on 
the backs of the catalog cards. For most practical purposes the book col- 
lection and the catalog would then become a single unit. 

Mr. Rider devotes the first six chapters of his treatise to a consideration 
of the problems which all large libraries are facing, and argues convinc- 
ingly that none of the present measures can solve them. The second part 
in eleven chapters sets forth the micro-card plan together with a program 
for putting it into operation immediately. He estimates that American 
Libraries could save $2,000,000 in operating and purchasing costs during 
the first year. 

The physical growth of book collections in research institutions has 
long been a matter of concern to administrators. It is now revealed that 
they have doubled in size every sixteen years during the past three cen- 
turies. If this trend continues, as it must with the expansion of human 
knowledge, Yale University will have 200,000,000 volumes in the year 
2144 and require a staff of over five thousand persons in the catalog de- 
partment alone. Obviously, something must be done, and that soon, or we 
may witness the ‘‘choking of civilization in its own plethora of print.” 

The micro-card plan is offered as a co-operative venture in which each 
library would handle the cataloguing of its own specialty, the cards to be 
distributed on a world-wide subscription basis with the privilege of 
specifying what segments of the field of knowledge are desired. An in- 
dividual might subscribe for all the research materials in his own field. 
His library would come completely catalogued and ready to file in a few 
drawers. Satisfactory reading machines are now available and the increased 
demand resulting from the use of micro-cards should bring the price down 
to the point where every scholar could afford to have his own. 

Only non-copyright material can be reproduced on cards, so libraries 
will continue to buy their new books in the conventional form. However, 
there remains a tremendous amount of research material which can be 
reproduced on cards and made available to scholars throughout the world 
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through a centralized distribution system. Books and manuscripts hereto- 
fore found only in Europe, or even farther afield, might be purchased by 
any library at a nominal cost. 

The possible advantages of micro-cards, both to learning and to li- 
braries, are obvious. However, there are a host of technical details to 
be worked out before they can be produced and distributed extensively. 
Mr. Rider has anticipated and cleverly resolved most of the questions 
which can be raised in this respect. One of these which he does not seem 
to consider is the matter of keeping a micro-card library correctly filed. He 
indicates that research workers might return to the file any books which 
they consulted on the spot. In a library containing millions of cards, as 
would be the case in any large research collection, the resulting errors 
and losses could produce appalling confusion. When a book is misplaced 
in its present form, it is unearthed eventually by reading the shelves. 
Micro-card books pose a very different problem. Perhaps it could be met 
by requiring that all cards be returned to a central point for re-insertion 
by a trained library worker. 

In addition to their library uses, micro-cards have a promising future in 
business and commercial fields. Insurance companies could set up files 
for their policy holders, providing duplicate records for each department 
according to its special needs, Schools, colleges and universities would be 
able to supply all of their administrative offices with complete records 
of students and alumni. 

The chief obstacles to immediate adoption of micro-cards for libraries 
ate their complete departure from previous practice, and the multitude 
of organization and production problems for which there exists no body 
of knowledge or pool of trained technicians. Cataloguing methods pro- 
posed for the plan are a radical change from current procedure and re- 
quire specialists in each subject field. Nevertheless, it would appear very 
much worth while to make a beginning in the large institutions, the first 
step being the adoption of a uniform code of card production. Once this 
was set up, the program could proceed and expand as fast as the library 
profession was able to organize and administer it. 
LELAND S. DUTTON 
Reference Librarian 
Miami University 











In the Journals 


Teaching Aeronautics 


A progress report on the teaching of aeronautics is given in the Octo. 
ber, 1944, issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education, pp, 
283-317. It is a series of discussions beginning with a foreword by Frank 
B. Lindsay, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education in the California 
State Department of Education. 

Other articles in this series include “P-38’s in the Junior High Curricu- 
lum” by R. Will Burnett of Stanford, “An Aviation Project in a Junior 
High School” by Muriel G. Palmer, a science teacher in a Los Angeles 
Junior High School, “Pre-Flight Aviation in the Small High School” by 
Frank M. Williams, Principal of South Fork High School, “Junior Col- 
lege C.P.T.; Past, Present, and Future” by A, T. Bawden, Principal of 
Stockton Junior College, ‘The Contribution of Adult Schools to Aviation” 
by F..M, Yockey, Principal of the Oakland Technical Evening High 
School, “University Contributions to Aviation” by Baldwin M. Woods, 
“Research and the Teaching of Aeronautics” by Cornelius H. Siemens, 
and “A Program for Improving Aviation Teaching” by F. W. Hart. The 
last three contributors are at the University of California. 

Dr. Lindsay describes aviation as ‘the signal and symbol of the next 
century of America’s future’. He says that the experience of California 
high schools in introducing this subject has been heartening evidence that 
curricula can be changed to meet new demands and he characterizes it as 
a catalytic agent that brings about imperative changes in the content in 
every high school study. 

Dr. Burnett, in discussing the introduction of aviation into the junior 
high school, says that it ‘“‘must not be just a study of P-38’s and their 
equivalents”. Our children must learn that the airplane can be an angel 
of mercy or an angel of death. “They must be aided in the understanding 
that will provide them with the control of their lives in an air age so that 
they will co-operate with the peoples of their own community, region, 
nation and this small world for harmonious development of a better life 
for us all.” 

Miss Palmer tells of a project in aviation study in a junior high school 
in which students enthusiastically helped to develop a set of six objectives, 
compile exhibits of every phase of aviation, construct a wind tunnel, and 
even produce an air show. 

Mr. Williams describes the successful experience of a class in pre-flight 
aviation in a small high school, noting especially student interest and the 
high proportion completing the course. He concludes that there is greater 
satisfaction from the results of this course than most high school courses. — 

Dr. Bawden traces the development of civilian pilot training from its 
inception in 1939, through the War Training Service period until its final 
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termination by the War Department on January 15, 1944, The Civilian 
Pilot Training program trained more than a hundred thousand men, thou- 
sands of whom were among the first military pilots to see active service. 
He suggests that civilian pilot training should be continued after the war 
with Federal aid administered by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
co-operation with state departments of education. 

Adult training in aviation has been going on for as long as fifteen years 
in California schools, says Dr. Yockey, the courses most frequently found 
including radio code, radio fundamentals, aviation mathematics, meteor- 
ology, engine repair and maintenance, aircraft welding, aerial navigation, 
aircraft sheet metal, refresher course for cadets, and aircraft machine shop, 
to name the highest ten in order of frequency. Aviation cadet training 
refresher courses were filled to capacity from 1941 to April, 1944, to 
meet an urgent war need, 

Dr. Siemens points out the scarcity of research studies in aviation edu- 
cation. He summarizes three of them—that by Wrinkle and Glidden which 
shows that ‘‘with the intelligence factor eliminated, it was found that the 
correlation coefficient representing the relationship between physics and 
aeronautics was —.20; the highest positive correlation with the intelli- 
gence held constant existed between achievement in elementary algebra 
and aeronautics, namely, +.26”. The algebra and geometry prerequisite 
seems unwarranted. A hundred answers to questionnaires from California 
high schools showed that about 90% were giving courses in aviation. 

Dr. Siemens gives some figures from the study made by the American 
Council on Education in 1944, showing, among several other items, that 
courses in aeronautics are widely offered in American high schools, over 
a thousand being included in the study. These courses are open to high 
school seniors and juniors, usually, but not always, with a mathematics or 
physics prerequisite. As measured by the C.A.A. examination, this 
prerequisite seems of questionable value. 

Dr. Baldwin M. Woods points out that ‘The airplane will add rapidly 
to the problems already made so prominent by the automobile. It will 
introduce new challenges of its own. These have been discussed widely 
and there are few persons who do not sense them.” His concluding para- 
gtaph says: ‘‘Most interesting of the aspects of aviation is the variety of 
its problems. Virtually every department of the university will find re- 
search projects in its own field which are important because of aeronautics. 
Psychologists, physiologists, historians, economists, physicists, chemists, 
engineers, all will find challenging problems, The university student will 
find the old courses flavored with applications from aeronautics. 

“Aeronautics is a new mode of life. What we shall do with it depends 
on our vision of planning and our institutions, The university can lead in 
making the airplane safe for civilization.” 

J. A. A. 








The Colleges and the War Effort 
The Admission of Non-High-School-Graduates 


The return to civil life of increasing numbers of veterans who left 
for military service before completing their high school curricula, 
has thrown into sharper focus the problem of admitting students who 
are unable to meet traditional entrance requirements. As the JOURNAL 
has pointed out before, we cannot expect these men to return to the 
high schools, to compete with students younger than they by three or 
four years chronologically and by a decade or more in experience and 
maturity. Some way must be found to judge their ability to do college 
work, and to admit at once those who can demonstrate their fitness 
for higher education. Various educationel bodies have attacked the 
problem, because joint action by groups of colleges is likely to pro- 
duce a more tenable decision than could be arrived at by separate 
institutions, each unwilling to take the initiative in changing accepted 
standards. Two concrete approaches to the problem which have te- 
cently come to our attention are set forth below. No information has 
reached us as to the reception accorded to the recommendations of 
the committee of the Pacific Coast Association. The Iowa plan has 
been definitely approved by those concerned; it is the more interest- 
ing because it represents joint action by the three state institutions. 


Report of the Committee on Admission of Veterans, appointed 
by the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars: 


This committee has considered: 

I. The admission of students who have not been graduated from high 
school but have achieved educational competence worthy of recognition by 
colleges while in active service in the armed forces or during at least a 
year in civilian life since leaving high school. 

It recommends that: 

A. Such students be admitted on the basis of the General Educational 
Development Examination of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. (Co- 
operative Test Service of the American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York.) 

B. Such students remain in non-matriculated or special status until 45 
quarter credits shall have been earned. 

C. Each institution in cooperation with the Veterans Administration 
carry out some plan of preliminary screening with a view toward 
limiting examinations to promising candidates. 
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II. Possible advanced standing for the foregoing students as well as 

for former college students. 

It suggests that: 

A. The following recommendation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Committee be followed: 

“Institutions should grant credit not to exceed a maximum of 

one-half semester to an individual who presents evidence of hav- 

ing completed successfully the basic training course in the armed 
forces. This credit, if granted, should be assigned to hygiene, 
military science, physical education, or appropriate electives.” 

(Bulletin No. 69, July 26, 1944, Page 2, Paragraph 3.) 

B. A former student returning to college or a new student admitted 
under I. above may be granted advanced standing on the follow- 
ing bases: 

1. Military service under II. A. above. 

2. Recommended credit in specific fields as set forth in ‘‘A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Forces.” (Published by the American Council on Education.) 

3. Special advanced standing examinations prepared by the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute or the institution in courses regularly 
offered by that institution. 


Reguirements for Admission to the State University of Iowa, 
the lowa State College, and the lowa State Teachers College 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The basic requirement for admission to study in the three state institu- 
tions of higher learning is graduation from an approved high school. It 
is believed, therefore, that under ordinary circumstances students expect- 
ing to continue their education at the college level should be urged to 
complete their secondary school studies before seeking admission to an 
institution of higher education. It is clear, however, that not all persons 
who complete a high school program are in reality prepared for college 
study. Actually, it is assumed that students seeking admission to college will 
have: 


1. Completed a balanced program of studies designed to insure a well- 
rounded background of knowledge in basic fields; 

2. Developed proficiency in the use of the English language in reading, 

writing and speaking; 

. Acquired proficiency in basic mathematical skills; 

. Developed effective study skills and work habits ; 

. Developed an adequate intellectual, physical, and social maturity ; 

. Developed a sincere interest in further formal education. 
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Some high school graduates, no matter what program of studies they 
have followed, have not adequately acquired the above qualities and, con- 
sequently, are not prepared to do work at the college level. Such individ- 
uals are likely to experience extreme difficulty in completing a college 
program. In other words, it should be emphasized that, while the satis. 
factory completion of the secondary school studies may prepare an in- 
dividual for study at the college level, ## does not guarantee success in 
college. 

Experience has demonstrated that no specific pattern of high school 
subjects is essential to success in college. On the other hand, there are 
certain fields of study which, when properly taught, provide an oppor- 
tunity for the student to secure a general background of primary im. 
portance for continued study at the college level. Such studies also can be 
made to contribute considerably in the development of the essential 
qualities mentioned above. 

Certain suggestions designed to emphasize the desirability of including 
various studies in the high school program of the student who plans 
to enter college are outlined below: 


1. English, Since the ability to write clearly and to read with under- 
standing and appreciation is essential, it is highly desirable that 
the student complete three or four units in English. 

2. Mathematics. Not only as a tool to further learning but as a means 
of providing basic education, mathematics has much to offer. Two 
years of such study would be profitable. Students planning to spe- 
cialize in the sciences or in engineering should complete two and 
one-half or three units in mathematics in high school. 

3. Social Studies. Social studies—such as history, civics, government, 
economics, sociology and geography—are basic to the understand- 
ing and solution of contemporary problems in the community, in 
the nation, and in the world. From two to four units may well be 
devoted to this area by the prospective college student. 

4. The Sciences. This field is rich in possibilities for understanding 
the modern world. Two units in science might well be com- 
pleted. For those who plan to emphasize science or engineering in 
college, three units would be helpful. 

5. Foreign Languages. The prospective college student might well 
develop a basic reading or speaking knowledge of a modern foreign 
language. Some background in one of the classical languages would 
also be desirable. 

6. The Fine Arts. This field offers opportunity for development in an 
important area of general education which can contribute much 
toward individual growth. 

. Other Subjects. None of the foregoing statements should be inter- 
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preted as meaning that other subjects—agriculture, commercial sub- 
jects, home economics, industrial arts, speech, etc.—should be 
avoided by the student who is planning to attend college. Such 
subjects, when properly studied, contribute materially to the edu- 
cational growth of the individual and prepare him for continued 
study as well as for the more general activities of living. 


It is recognized, further, that the background essential to satisfactory 
study at the college level may be acquired informally as well as through 
the usual and generally more satisfactory method of high school at- 
tendance. In addition, an occasional student with unusual ability will 
reach a stage of physical, mental and social maturity such that his educa- 
tional needs will be more readily cared for by the college even though 
he has not formally completed the requirements for high school gradua- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that any comprehensive college admissions 
program provide means for the proper evaluation of the qualifications 
possessed by such persons, intellectual and otherwise. In such cases, 
competency to do college work should be considered to extend to the 
essential qualifications for college study listed above. The specific entrance 
requirements outlined below follow the general principles which have 
been stated in this introductory section. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


1. Graduates of Approved lowa High Schools 
Admission will be granted upon formal application and certifica- 
tion of graduation from an approved high school, such certification 
to include a complete, official statement of the high school record. 


2. Graduates of Approved High Schools in Other States 
Admission will be granted as indicated under “1” above except 
that such students may be required to demonstrate their competence 
to do college work when the high school record indicates low 
scholarship. 


3. Graduates of Unapproved High Schools 


Admission will be granted upon demonstration of competence to 
do college work, if the student is otherwise acceptable. 


4, Applicants Who Are Not High School Graduates 


Admission will be granted upon demonstration of competence 
to do college work, if the student is at least seventeen years of age 
and is otherwise acceptable. In practice, except for those who are 
beyond college age, only those students will be admitted who are 
recommended by the high school authorities as ready for college 
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study physically, mentally and socially. This arrangement is designed 
especially to care for returning veterans and for workers in defense 
industries who may not have completed their high school program 
before entrance to the armed forces or to industry and who will be 
better adapted to study at the college level than they will be to re. 
turn to high school. It also applies to that small proportion of in- 
dividuals over seventeen who will find a more satisfactory educational 
experience if they are permitted to enter upon college study before 
they have graduated from high school. 


5. Special Students 
Mature students who do not wish to become candidates for a 
diploma or degree, and who do not meet the entrance requirements, 
may be admitted as special students to pursue such studies as are of 
interest to them and which they are competent to undertake. As a 
basis for admission, evidence of adequate educational accomplish- 
ment and approval of the proper university or college authorities 

may be required. 


DEMONSTRATION OF COMPETENCE 


Where entrance is based upon competence to do college work, the stu- 
dent will be required to achieve a minimum level of performance on care- 
fully prepared and standardized examinations. Methods used by the three 
institutions to determine general competence will be equivalent, and a 
student who has qualified for entrance to one school will be acceptable 
to the others. Evidence of specific competence may be required for en- 
trance to special curricula in any of the three institutions. For information 
regarding the time and place of administration of the examinations, the 
applicant should write to the Registrar of the school in which he is 
interested. 
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The Question Box 


Two somewhat similar questions have come in from different sources. 
Theodore S. Oppenheim, of Doane College, Nebraska, asks: 

What is the general practice in (a) recording the date of the conferring 
of the degree? (b) dating the diploma? 

And William S. Hoffman of Penn State College writes: 

Recently I had a request for a duplicate diploma from a man who 
had graduated from this College in 1918. Three signatures appear on our 
diplomas and not one of the signers then is living at the present time, 
How would other reputable institutions issue a diploma in such a case? 
We solved the problem by copying the signatures of the deceased faculty 
members and adding a note at the bottom of the diploma as follows, 
“Duplicate issued September, 1944.” 

One institution, at least, meets Mr. Oppenheim’s problem by awarding 
the degree at the first convocation after the student fully qualifies for it; 
there is no such thing as awarding the degree ‘as of such-and-such a 
date.” The same college meets Mr. Hoffman’s problem by issuing 
a duplicate diploma bearing the correct date of graduation, but signed by 
the persons now authorized to sign. These persons simply attest to the 
fact that the degree was awarded on the date: given; they need not 
necessarily be the same persons who would have so attested at the time. 
However, to avoid any future doubt of the authenticity of the diploma, 
there should be a footnote showing that the diploma is a duplicate, as 
Mr. Hoffman suggests. 

Any Registrar with different solutions to offer is requested to write 
to the propounders of the above questions, or to the Editor. 
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Reported to Us 


Earl J. McGrath, who has been Officer-in-Charge, Educational Service 
Section, Training Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, with the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander, has returned to civil life and resumed his duties 
as Dean of Administration, University of Buffalo. 


After twenty-five years as Registrar of Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colorado, Sister Mary Vivian has been relieved from these duties and is 
now a teacher on the Faculty. Her successor as Registrar is Sister Mary 
Florence. 


Walter J. Moberg has resigned from the office of Registrar at North 
Park College, Chicago, and has been succeeded by Oscar E. Olson. Mr. 
Moberg is now on active duty as an officer in the Navy. 


Justin H. Bacon, for many years Registrar at Kalamazoo College, re- 
tired last June. He has been succeeded by Leo M. Hauptman, who is 
Registrar and Director of Student Personnel. 


Mrs. Debora G. Wiesenthal is Acting Registrar of Yeshiva College, 
succeeding Jacob I. Hartstein. 


With the approval of the Regents of the State of New York, the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute became, as of September 1, 
the Rochester Institute of Technology. 


Dr. Wilson Martindale Compton has been appointed President of the 
State College of Washington, succeeding Dr. Ernest O. Holland, who 
recently retired after nearly thirty years of service. 


R. O. Dickerson, Registrar of Wilberforce College, Ohio, is now 
serving overseas in the Army. Acting Registrar is Miss Gladys Powell. 


Herbert H. Petit has succeeded Eugene R. Mittinger as Registrar of 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dean Ralph G. Harshman of Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
has added to his duties those of Acting Registrar, while the Registrar, 
John W. Bunn, is in the Army. 


The address of Miss Edith Cockins, as given in the list of honorary 
members of the A.A.C.R. in the last number of the JOURNAL, was 
erroneous. Miss Cockins’ correct address is 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus 
8, Ohio. 
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The Reading Clinic Staff of the School of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania, is sponsoring two important 
meetings on reading problems during 1945. 

The Annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities will be held from January 
29 to February 2, 1945. Demonstrations and discussions on a differentiated 

rogram for analyzing and typing, or classifying, reading disabilities will 

be conducted by the Staff of the Reading Analysis Unit of the Reading 
Clinic. Remedial techniques will be demonstrated and discussed by the 
staff of the Reading Clinic Laboratory School. A number of visiting 
speakers and demonstrators have been included. The program has been 
planned to interest remedial teachers, school psychologists, speech teachers, 
neurologists, otologists, and vision specialists. 

From June 26 to June 29, 1945, the Reading Clinic Staff will conduct 
the Annual Conference on Reading Instruction. This Conference deals 
with classroom problems. The activities are differentiated for elementary 
and secondary teachers, college teachers, special class teachers, speech 
teachers, and school psychologists. 

Copies of the program and information on transportation schedules 
may be obtained from Miss Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic Secretary. 
Those desiring college credit, especially Graduate School credit, for the 
seminar should register in advance with the Director of the Reading 
Clinic. 


We are indebted to School and Society for the information that 
Walter R. Goetsch, formerly Dean and Registrar, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, is now director and manager of the veterans’ special instruction 
program that has been established in the State University of Iowa. Mr. 
Goetsch was Vice-president of the Association of Ohio College Re- 
gistrars. 

From the Pacific Coast Area 


Thomas B. Steel, of the University of California, Berkeley, has been 
released from the Navy and has resumed his duties as Registrar on‘ the 
Berkeley campus. 


William C, Pomeroy, of the University of California, has been trans- 
ferred to the Los Angeles campus as Registrar. 


Theron Clark is now Registrar Emeritus at the University of Southern 
California and H. W. Patmore has been named Registrar. 


Several new names appear among the Registrars in the Pacific Coast 
area as reported by J. Paul Mohr, Registrar and Director of Personnel 
at San Francisco Junior College, who is Treasurer of the Pacific Coast 
Association: 
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Cascade College, Portland, Oregon, Philip S. Clapp, Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico, California, Wallin J. Carlson, Registrar 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California, Hazel B. Sharman, Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California, Sister M. Andrew, 
Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, California, Lottie Ziprick, 
Asst. Registrar 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, California, Sister Maty 
Anita, Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, 
Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, California, Mrs, Ethel Hollinger, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California, Dorothy B. Stinson, 
Office of Administration 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon, Sister Lonita Maria, Registrar 

Marylhurst Normal School, Marylhurst, Oregon, Sister Lonita Maria, 
Registrar 

Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California, 
J. H. Walters, Acting Registrar 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California, Donald R. Watson, 


Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, California, Louise Hallberg, 
Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, California, Mrs. Doris M. Neumann, 
Recorder 


Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington, Lawrence R. Schoenhals, 
Registrar (Burton L. Beggle, former Registrar, is now Dean) 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Donald DuSault, Registrar; Southern 
Branch, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen, Registrar 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Arthur C. 
Hicks, Acting Registrar 
Notes from Texas 
C. F. Hiller, dean of the University of Houston, has been named acting 
registrar of the university. Mrs, Pearl McMullin was given a leave of 
absence, beginning July 1. 
W. Read Dawson has been made registrar of Hillsboro Junior College, 
Hillsboro, Texas, replacing A. E. Kidd, who has served in that capacity 
for many years. 


Brother Campion, C.S.C., has been appointed registrar of St. Edward’s 
University, Austin, replacing the Rev. Thomas P. Jones, C.S.C., who has 
entered the Army as a chaplain. 
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Miss Anne Rucker is the new registrar of the Southwestern Medical 
Foundation, Dallas. She was a former recorder in the office of Registrar 
rar R. L. Brewer of Southern Methodist University, She was chairman of 
local arrangements for the 23rd Convention of Texas Association of 
Collegiate Registrars which met in Dallas, November 14-15. 





Credit for Military Training 


v As most Registrars already know, one of the most valuable and 
- practical tools to aid in the educational readjustment of veterans has just 
: been issued by the American Council on Education. This is a Guide 
” to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, com- 
piled for the Council under the direction of George P. Tuttle, Registrar of 
the University of Illinois, with the co-operative support of nineteen 
. regional and national accrediting associations, including the AACR. The 
loose-leaf handbook will be indispensable for any institution which 
; expects to evaluate fairly the educational experiences of men and women 
who served in the military forces. No Registrar or Admissions Officer 
should be without it. The armed forces have themselves ordered more 
: than 10,000 sets of the book. 
George F. Zook, president of the Council, called the Guide “the most 
' valuable single contribution to assure fair treatment of returning veterans.” 
He said, “In a very real sense, this is a qualitative catalogue for civilians 
| describing and measuring the widespread, varied and complex educa- 
tional and training programs of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps.” 

The handbook has been in preparation throughout the spring and 
summer. The first section of 271 pages includes: (1) an introductory 
statement about the general problem; (2) information concerning the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, the 
Coast Guard Institute, and the off-duty program of the Navy; (3) 
evaluation in terms of secondary school and college credit of correspon- 
dence courses offered by the Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps 
Institute, and the Coast Guard Institute; and (4) summaries and recom- 
mendations in terms of secondary school and college credit of 166 service 
schools and courses in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
These summaries indicate for each school or course the location, length, 
objective, plan of instruction, description of subjects, and recommenda- 
tions as to credit. This section of the Guide also contains statements of 
policies of institutions respecting credit for the CAA-WTS program 
and for the Naval Flight Preparatory Program. 

Future sections of the Guide will contain a discussion of the various 
examinations prepared by the Armed Forces Institute, lists of such exami- 
nations available, credit values of the examinations and critical scores; 
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evaluation of further correspondence courses offered by the Armed Forces 


Institute and the Coast Guard Institute; a discussion of and recom. - 


mendations concerning self-study service training courses in the Navy; 
and summaries and recommendations concerning a large additional num. 
ber of formal service schools and courses, 

Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a set. Orders should be mailed to 
363 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois, The first section of the 
Guide will be mailed immediately upon receipt of orders, 

The executive committee of the Committee on Accrediting Procedures 
of the Council in charge of the project includes: A. J. Brumbaugh, vice 
president of the Council, chairman; Paul E. Elicker, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; Thedore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women; and Donald B, Prentice, Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


Conference of Junior College Administrators 


Fresh evidence of the vigorous, robust character of the American junior 
colleges appeared at the Conference on Terminal Education for Junior 
College Administrators held November 13 through 17, at the Edge. 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Sponsors of the Conference were 
the Commission on Terminal Education of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; the North Central Council of Junior Colleges; and 
the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges. Thirteen states of the north 
central section were represented. 

The series of sessions was unusual in that the individual participants— 
about seventy in number—constituted a work confererence. As such they 
had the opportunity of taking part in seminars which had as their ob- 
jective the discussion of significant problems in the organization and 
operation of effective terminal programs of education on the junior 
college level. Seminars were conducted in the following areas: techniques 
of developing terminal programs; cooperative work programs; postwar 
education of veterans and adults; guidance in connection with terminal 
program; federal legislation affecting terminal programs, general educa- 
tion in terminal programs; evaluation of terminal programs, 

For each of the foregoing topics a paper was presented by a recognized 
authority in the field. Prior to the presentation of the address each seminar 
had met at least once to discuss the problem. In addition to the formal 
paper each seminar group summarized its findings and raised significant 
questions, Note should be taken of the fact that for each seminar there 
was available as a resource person either the one who made the formal 
presentation or someone else with wide experience. There is much to 
be said for this type of conference which combined opportunity for small 
groups to meet for informal, serious consideration of problems within 
a specific area with the presentation of formal papers to the entire con- 
ference. 
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Within the scope of this brief report it is impossible to summarize 
even the principal findings of the conference. At the risk of omitting 
some important conclusions, the following ones are given: agreement 
that after the war there will be a tremendous increase in the enrollment 
of students in junior colleges; the importance of determining types and 
content of curricula on the basis of thorough surveys of the educational 
and vocational needs of the community from which students come; in- 
creasing interest on the part of adults in education offered by the junior 
college; the necessity of serving broad cultural purposes as well as voca- 
tional needs; growing interest in general education for everyone; voca- 
tional guidance is part of general education because it is a common need. 

Final decision has not yet been made concerning the method of publica- 
tion of formal papers presented at the conference. Readers of the JOURNAL 
who are interested in the possibility of receiving copies should write at 
once to Mr. L. L. Medsker, Board of Education, Room 754, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

J. A. H. 


Re gional Associations 


A number of Regional Associations have held meetings this fall, but 
reports of them have not come in to the JOURNAL, except in some cases a 
copy of the program or the list of new officers. The Illinois Association 
met on October 26 and 27; the Missouri Association on November 3; the 
Texas Association on November 14 and 15; and the Virginia Association 
on November 25. 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars met in Cincinnati on 
October 12 and 13 with Miss Edith Cockins as president and with 
56 members and guests registered. The two days of the meetings were 
given over largely to discussion of post-war problems. The Association 
was addressed by President Raymond Walters, of the University of 
Cincinnati, on Higher Education in the Post-War Era; by Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, who has assisted Mr. Tuttle in the preparation of the American 
Council’s Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services, and who spoke about the Guide and answered questions 
about it; and by Mr. Charles M. Blackwell, Chief of the Division of Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation in the Dayton office of the Veterans Bureau, 
who spoke on The Educational Problems of the Returning Veteran. The 
remainder of the program consisted of an Open Forum, a dinner, a report 
by the Association’s Committee on Educational Trends, a luncheon, and 
a business session. Officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, 
Willard E, Nudd, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland; Vice 
President, Walter R. Goetsch, Fenn College, Cleveland; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati. 
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At its 1943 meetings the Ohio Association appointed a committee to 
consider the best use that might be made of its accumulated funds, and 
to make recommendations. This committee recommended that a part of 
the funds be used to purchase two extra subscriptions to the JOURNAL 
for each member institution, these subscriptions to be sent to individuals 
designated for each institution by the Registrar, and to be paid for at the 
established club rate of one dollar each. The recommendation was unani- 
mously approved, and has since received the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.R., to which it was submitted. This will result 
in about eighty new subscriptions to the JOURNAL, with a corresponding 
increase in the service rendered and the influence wielded by the A.A.CR, 
The Executive Committee of the National Association has commended 
the plan to other Regional Associations, and Mr. Scribner, Chairman of 
the Regional Associations Committee, plans to take the matter up with all 
the affiliated Regionals. Which is one of the results the Ohio Association 
hoped for when it adopted the plan. 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars held its annual meeting at 
the University of Kentucky on October 26, 1944, with the President, 
Dean Howard S. Higdon, Campbellsville College, presiding. 

The general theme for the meeting was “Post War Education.” The 
luncheon speaker was Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, who 
spoke on “Plans of Kentucky Colleges and Universities to Meet the Edu- 
cational Needs of Returning Veterans.” During the afternoon session 
Miss Maple Moores, University of Kentucky, gave a paper on “College 
Credit to be Allowed on Military and Naval Credits”; Mr. M. E. Mattox, 
Eastern State Teachers College, discussed ‘Admission of Non-High 
School Graduates”; and Dr. M. M. White, Executive Secretary of the 
Personnel Office, University of Kentucky, gave a report on “Enrollments, 
Returned Service Men, General Tenor, Outlook, etc.” 

A report on the Chicago Meeting of the A.A.C.R. was given by Dr. 
Ralph Hill, University of Louisville. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dean James Howell 
Hewlett, Centre College; Vice President, Dean Fred Whitehead, 
Kentucky Wesleyan College; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Jessie Wilson, 
University of Kentucky. 

Jessie WILSON, Secretary 


Colorado-W yoming Association of Collegiate Registrars 


The annual meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars was held on November 10 with President F. C. 
McCracken of State College, Fort Collins, Colorado, presiding. The 
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entire meeting was devoted to informal discussion of the place of veterans 
in our college program. Problems of admission, counselling, and policies 
governing credit to be awarded for education and military experience 
while in the armed forces were discussed by the following leaders: Norma 
K. Snyder, Marjorie M. Cutler, Reverend J. L. Gibbons, Eric N. Rack- 
ham, Walter C. Toepelman, Herbert Dorricott. 

The afternoon was devoted to a round table session led by Registrar 
R, E. McWinnie of the University of Wyoming. The following topics 
were discussed: What is to be the policy toward Japanese-Americans ?; Rela- 
tionship of academic and personnel records and forms; To whom should 
the registrar be directly responsible ?; Salvage of office equipment. 

A business meeting followed the session and officers for the coming 
ear were chosen as follows: 

President: Miss Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver. 

Vice-President: Reverend J. L. Gibbons, Regis College, Denver. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy D. Miller, Trinidad State Junior 
College. 


The Association of Indiana College Registrars 


The Association of Indiana College Registrars met November 15, 
1944, at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. Miss Opal Thornburg, of 
Earlham College, president of the Association, presided. 

The meeting opened with an address by Dr. Frank R. Elliott, Director 
of Admissions at Indiana University, on “The American Council on 
Education’s ‘Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services.’ ’’ Dr. John J. Lane, Director of the Office of Veteran 
Affairs at the University of Notre Dame gave a brief talk on the policy 
of that institution in evaluating the educational experiences of war 
veterans, This was followed by general discussion of the subject and by 
an open forum for discussing miscellaneous subjects of interest to reg- 
istrars, 

At the luncheon Acting President W. E. Wagoner of Ball State Teach- 
ets College gave an address on ‘The Opportunities and Responsibilities of 
College Registrars.” Following a tour of the campus the afternoon session 
was devoted to a panel discussion and open forum on “Systems and 
Methods of Student Advising,” with Miss Veneta Kunter, Registrar at 
DePauw University, as chairman. Brief expositions of the systems in 
use in their own institutions were given by members of the panel: Dr. 
Jean Harvey, Assistant Director of Admissions at Purdue University; 
Harty E. Elder, Registrar and Director of Student Programs and Placement, 
Indiana State Teachers College; and Mrs. Anna Dale Kek, former Reg- 
istrar at Indiana Central College. 

Officers elected for 1944-45 are: President, Rev. James W. Connerton, 
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Registrar at Notre Dame University; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Cletus G, 
Kern, Registrar at St. Joseph College. 


Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars 


At the 58th Annual Convention of The Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and Affiliated Associations held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday, November 24, and 
Saturday, November 25, provision was made in the program of this associa. 
tion for a meeting of the Middle States Association of Collegiate Reg. 
istrars to be held on Saturday morning, November 25. 

The program included a paper by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George 
Washington University and Vice-President of the Middle States Associa- 
tion on The Dean and the Registrar. Ruth S. Harley, Dean of Women and 
formerly Registrar of Adelphi College, presented a paper on The Registrar's 
Relation to the Faculty. Emma E. Deters, Registrar of the University of 
Buffalo, gave a paper on the High Lights of 1944, a resume of the 1944 
Convention of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 

A Panel Discussion on The Registrar and the Future was led by John 
M. Rhoads, Registrar of Temple University. Others participating in this 
Panel Discussion were John M. Daniels, Director of Admissions of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Emma E. Deters, Registrar of the 
University of Buffalo; and, William S. Hoffman, Registrar of The 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Officers of the Association for the next year were elected as follows: 

President: John M. Daniels, Director of Admissions, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

Vice-President: Alfred D. Donovan, Registrar, Pratt Institute. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Vanderzee, Registrar, Wilson College. 

Editorial Staff: Grace N. Brown, Registrar, Hood College, Agnes D. 
Watt, Registrar, Newark University, Cora V. Perry, Ass’t. Registrar, 
Western Maryland College. 


The Faculty of Oberlin College has drawn up a “Plan of National 
Service” of which a copy has been sent to each member of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The arguments for the plan are those set 
forth in President Wilkins’ contribution to the Symposium on Compulsory 
Military Training, pp. 186-192 infra. An outline of the plan follows: 


A PLAN OF NATIONAL SERVICE 


CONSIDERATION OF WHICH IS ENDORSED IN PRINCIPLE BY THE 
FACULTY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


We propose the consideration of a plan of National Service to go into effect 
on the expiration of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, the plan of 
National Service having the following main elements: 
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1. All young men and women are to spend a year in training for service recognized 
as being of national importance. 

2. The year of National Service is to begin not before the 18th birthday, and 
not later than the 24th birthday. 

3, This training may be directed to the maintenance and improvement of (1) 
our national defense, (2) our national welfare, or (3) our international relations; 
or (4) to such other objectives as may prove to be appropriate. 

4. Training directed primarily toward the maintenance and improvement of our 
national defense may include: (a) military training, (b) technological training, or 
(c) scientific training. 

5. Training directed primarily toward the maintenance and improvement of our 
national welfare may include training concerned primarily with (a) our physical 
welfare, (b) our material welfare, or (c) our political, economic and social welfare. 
These types of training should consist mainly of learning; but in the learning 
process field work should play a large part. 

6. Training directed primarily toward the maintenance and improvement of our 
international relations may include (a) language and area studies, or (b) training 
in the field of international relations. Field work in this type of training should 
include foreign experience. 

7. Other appropriate types of training may range from physical and mental 
rehabilitation to special training for men and women who give evidence of out- 
standing promise in some kind of work that is recognized as being of national 
importance. 

8. The National Service Program should be administered by a National Service 
System staffed by men and women qualified to represent the several fields of 
activity in which trainees may engage. 

9. The procedure of registration is to be somewhat as follows: Certain dates, 
perhaps four in each calendar year, are to be set for registration. On each such date 
all young men and women who have passed the 18th birthday since the last previous 
registration date are to register, indicating in each case (a) the age at which the 
registrant prefers to take his or her service; and (b) the preferred field of National 
Service. Registration will be followed by classification interviews which, taking into 
account both the preferences of the individual and the national needs, will result in 
official decision as to the age at which and the field in which National Service is 
to be taken. 

10. Young men and women while taking the year of National Service are to 
receive from the federal government such payment as may be thought possible and 
appropriate, and if not housed by the government are to receive such subsistence 
allowance as may be thought possible and appropriate. 

11. A limited number of those who in the course of the year of training give 
evidence of outstanding ability in some particular field of work recognized as being 
of national importance may, if they desire, be continued in National Service for a 
second year at government expense. 

12. It is assumed that the year of National Service thus proposed will not be a 
completely isolated experience, but will be a section of the complete experience of 
youth, in which all the major institutions of society will play continuously their 
respective and appropriate parts. 

























































Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, G. Y. Short, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice J. Griffin, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chi- 
cago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Marjorie Cutler, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Trinidad Junior College, Trinidad, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Donald A, Grossman, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. James W. Connerton, Notre Dame University, South Bend 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Cletus G. Kern, St. Joseph College, Collegeville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Laurence Woodruff, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean James Howell Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. M. Daniels, Carnegie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Vanderzee, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Mary Pulley, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rev. J. J. Higgins, $.J.. Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
Secretary, Lonzo Jones, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. R. Eggers, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annette McNeely, Salem College, Winston-Salem 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry G. Barnes, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Willard E. Nudd, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George Wadsack, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Alice Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Fred H. Junkin, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F, Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. E. Bledsoe, Marshall College, Huntington 
Secretary, Phyllis Thunn, Morris Harvey College, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 





Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all] 
those answering announcements. The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 48, A.M. and Ph.D. in education. Now employed 
as director of personnel service and registrar, but interested in new position. Qualified in 
various functions: dean, personnel service, registrar, examiner, admissions officer. Has had 
experience of many years, including work as dean, director of personnel service, registrar, 
teacher of psychology and education in 3 private and public elles. Also some experience 
in government service and business. Reply T, care Editor. (2) 


_. ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—College and former public school administrator desires position 
with larger responsibilities as dean or registrar. Ph.D. in education. Residence in Midwest, 
East, and West. Experienced in personnel services, academic programs, ganic relations, student 
publications, teaching, admissions. Now a college registrar with additional administrative 
duties. Address B, care Editor. (4) 


POSITION gia oF By | lady desires position as registrar. B.S, degree. Registrar and 
teaching experience. Address HB, care Editor. (4) 


PosITION WANTED:—Man, 37, nine years in ministry. Th.M. degree, desires position; 
assistant registrar, registrar, student dean, combined or not with teaching Religion in church 
affiliated college or university, preferably Methodist. Slight experience in_college guidance work, 
as prison psychologist, and as personnel supervisor. Address W, care Editor. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 38, M.S. and Ph.D, in Zoology. Now Registrar and 
Assistant Professor of Biology in Liberal Arts College. Broad experience in educational field. 
Pyalited “s Dean of Instruction or Admissions, Registrar, Personnel Director. Address P, care 

itor. (2 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, age 41. A.M. degree and other graduate work in history 
and social science. Now employed as registrar and admissions officer, but interested in a new 
=. Nearly 15 years’ experience. Some experience as summer school director and dean. 

esidence in midwest and east. Protestant. Address LM, care Editor. (1) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman who likes Registrar's work wants position in Registrar's, 
Admissions, or other administrative office. University or co-educational college preferred. Bachelor's 
degree; post-graduate study. 17 years Assistant to University Registrar. Broad experience in 
Registrar's and Admissions work, Reply S, Care Editor. 











